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UNITED STATES ECONOMY: CONTEMPORARY SPECIFIC FEATURES OF CYCLE DEVELOPMENT 
Moscow SSHA: EKONOMIKA, POLITIKA, IDEOLOGIYA in Russian No 6, Jun 81 pp 12-26 
[Article by V. V. Rymalov] 


[Text] For the United States and for the world capitalist economy as a whole 

the 1970's and early 1980's were marked by the exacerbation of deep-seated economic 
conflicts. The stimulating effect of the technological revolution on the U.S. econ- 
omy was much less pronounced than during the 1960's, the increased instability and 
disproportionate development of the main areas of national production were more ap- 
parent than in other centers of imperialism, and growth dynamics slowed down con- 
siderably. The average annual GNP growth rates, in constant prices, were more than 
a fifth lower than in the 1960's, and the rate of increase in gross investments was 
almost two-fifths lower.1 


These processes were directly related to the present-day pecu’iarities and conse- 
quences of the cyclical movement of the U.S. economy within the framework of the 
world capitalist cycle, particularly the consequences of the biggest postwar crisis 
of the mid-1970's. This crisis was the reason for several major trends in the sub- 
sequent development of the reproduction process. For example, the next cyclical 
rise in the second half of the 1970's was of extremely short duration. Signs of 
recession were seen at the end of the 1970's in many leading branches of the U.S. 
economy under the conditions of the continuous development of inflation and the 
growth of unemployment. In 1980 the United States entered its next economic de- 
cline, the symptoms of which were already clear in 1979.2 


The facts testify that the sharp deterioration of the state of the U.S. economy in 
the beginning of the 1980's is related to broad-scale processes in the world capi- 
talist economic system, which were analyzed at the 26th CPSU Congress. Noting that 
capitalism was already experiencing its third economic recession in the last 10 
years, L. I. Brezhnev made the following statement in the CPSU Central Committee 
Accountability Report: "It is quite obvious how little state regulation can help 
the capita’ist economy. By taking measures against inflation, the bourgeois govern- 
ments are promoting production slumps and the growth of meee, wei when they 
strive to curb production decline, they escalate inflation." 


Deep-seated crisis processes in the economy, combined with the continuous intensi- 
fication of inflationary tendencies and the growth of unemployment, were also 
discovered in the overwhelming majority of other developed capitalist states. Many 
of them (England, the FRG, Canada, France, Belgium, Sweden and others) experienced 
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or expected an absolute decline in industrial production, and the GNP in some cases, 
at the beginning of the 1980's.4 Cyclical upheavals in the world capitalist econ- 
omy in the past have also generally begun in the United States. Possessing produc- 
tion potential equivalent to more than three-fifths of the potential of all the 
other capitalist countries combined (calculated according to the gross product), 
the United States has invariably found itself at the epicenter of postwar world 
economic crises. 





We could ask whether the crisis phenomena in the U.S. economy at the beginning of 
the 1980's represent a logical and natural continuation of the cyclical fluctuations 
of the 1970's. The question could then be examined in more general terms: What are 
the specific features and significance of these fluctuations in the postwar cyclical 
development of the U.S. economy? 


In contrast to Marxist science, bourgeois science often regards economic crises as 
unique events brought about by various types of specific circumstances. For ex- 
ample, rising world oil prices are generally prominent among the multitude of 
reasons cited in U.S. Government documents for the production decline of the be- 
ginning of the 1980's, as well as the decline of the mid-1970's.© On the other 
hand, researchers who are not bound by the official point of view believe that the 
main causes of recent economic crises are certain government undertakings which 
have been "unsound" or "erroneous" and have evinced a "lack of foresight." 


There is no question that the government's errors, mistakes and state-monopolistic 
undertakings in economic regulation and programs are of considerable significance 
in teday's reproduction process in the United States. The last decade and the 
beginning of the present one testify that these measures have stabilized the proc- 
ess less than they have destabilized it by increasing economic difficulties, par- 
ticularly during the crisis phases of the cycle. This is why it is all the more 
important to clarify the objective tendencies determining the regularity of produc- 
tion crises in the postwar U.S. economy with a view to their sequence and their 
interdependence. 


Regularity and Scales of Postwar Economic Recessions 


In the most general terms, the scales and regularity of cyclical fluctuations in 
the capitalist economy are usually determined primarily from indicators of change 
in the gross nacional product (GNP). This method is quite accurate because these 
Fluctuations affect all of the main spheres of economic activity in the bourgeois 
society to some extent. However, the branches of social production involved in 

the creation of the GNP do not play the same role in the development of the capital- 
ist cycle. Most of them (agriculture, public services, transportation and communi- 
cations, trade and others) are reflected in this process or influenced indirectly, 
but it is essentially influenced by cyclical fluctuations in the principal sphere 
of physical production--industry, primarily the branches producing the means of 
production. lit is precisely the regular crises of industrial overproduction that 
ultimately bring about the onset and end of one cycle and the beginning of the 
next. 


If we examine Long-range tendencies in the dynamics of the U.S. GNP and industrial 
product from this standpoint, we find several production recessions in recent 
decades which clearly reflect the cyclical nature of the nation's postwar economic 











development (see diagram). Each of these, distinguished by several peculiarities 
and reflecting the specific circumstances of its time, differs noticeably from 
other crises in terms of duration, scales and socioeconomic consequences. A com- 
parison of these differences and the determination of the common features of post- 
war crises represent the point of departure for an analysis of the present wc ~kings 
of the U.S. cycle. 


Dynamics of GNP and Industrial Product 
(In Percentage of Preceding Year) 
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1--Industrial production volume; 2--average annual rates of industrial production 
growth for corresponding period; 3--gross national product 


Therefore, between the beginning of the 1970's and the beginning of the 1980's the 
U.S. economy experienced periods of overproduction three times and entered the 
phases of depression, recovery and brief ascent twice. In other words, the fairly 
distinct o’tlines of two economic cycles can be seen in this period. 


Was this rate of regularity unusual for the postwar period? The diagram clearly 
testifies that the rate of regularity of crisis recessions in the 1970's was not 
unique. It was seen before, and with particular clarity in the beginning of the 
postwar period. 


By 1948 serious signs of crisis were already apparent in industry. They subse- 
quently spread to other spheres of the economy and became much more distinct in 
1949. American writers regarded this recession primarily as a natural result of 
the postwar reconstruction of the U.S. economy and the transition to civilian pro- 
duction. But later events proved that the recession was the natural result of the 
renewed functioning of the developmental cycle, which had been disrupted by World 
War II. After a spasmodic and extremely unsteady rise, the J.S. economy entered 
the crisis phase in 1953. The next period of production growth was even shorter 
than in the beginning of the 1950's. In summer 1957 the economy entered a new 
crisis. The 1958 industrial production volume fell below the 1957 level by more 


than 6 percent. This was the most significant decline since the "Great Depression.” 


By the end of the 1950's a number of peculiarities became apparent in postwar U.S. 
development and later became typical, to one degree or another, of the world capi- 
talist economy as a whole. They included the intensification of structural con- 
flicts in the functioning of the industrial cycle, a definite shortening of its 
duration and a relatively quick transition from the lowest phase of the cycle to 


the highest, which was generally more spasmodic and uneven in comparison to previous 


periods of cyclical growth in the ascending phase. 
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Table 1 
Postwar Cyclical Fluctuations in U.3. Industrial Product and GNP 
Increase (+) or 


decrease (-) 
between these 
















































































Number dates, % Number 
Periods of of Industrial of 
_absolute decrease months product GNP months Periods of growth 
] 2 3 4 5 6 

+20.2 +16.5 37 Nov 1945-Nov 1948 
Dec 1948-O0ct 1949 11 -7.9 -1./ 

+45.5 +28.0 45 Nov 1949-Jul 1953 
Aug 1953-Aug 1954 13 -8.2 -~1.6 

+21.4 +11.8 35 ¥ Nov 1954-Jul 1957 
Aug 1957-Apr 1958 9 -12.6 -3.4 

+21.6 +11.4 25 May 1958-May 1960 
Jun 19A40-Feb 1961 9 -4.8 -1.4 

+57.8 +38.4 70 Mar 1961-Dec 1966 
Jan 1967-May 1967 5 -0.9 +0.8 

+13.1 +8 .0 28 Jun_1967-Sep 1969 
Oct. 1969-Nov_1970 14 -8.0 -0.8 

+20.3 +15.2 36 Dec 1970-Nov 1973 
Dec 1973-Apr 1975 17 ~14.5 -6.6 

+38.0 +22.0 53 May 1975-Jul 1979 
Aug 1979-Jul 1980 12 -8.2 cee 





The data in the table are combined in the following manner: The figures in 
columns 1, 2, 3 and 4 indicate, respectively, the chronological framework, dura- 
tion and scales of production decline from the highest pre-crisis level to the 
lowest crisis level; data in columns 6, 5, 4 and 3 indicate the chronology, 
duration and scales of production growth from the lowest crisis point to the 
highest point of recovery. This system of combination simplifies the comparison 
of cyclical dynamics in line with their chronological sequence. 


"Mekhanizm ekonomicheskogo tsikla v SShA" [The Workings of the Economic Cycle in 
the United St.tes], Moscow, 1978, p 81; "Economic Report of the President, 1981," 
p 279; FEDERAL RESERVE BULLETIN, January 1981, p A46; February 1981, p A46. 


The 1960's made changes in the parameters of cyclical development. To a consider- 
able extent, this was connected with the quickly growing influence of the techno- 
logical revolution. Traditional methods of production were fundamentally modernized, 
new branches came into being, and these often did not experience the most serious 
consequences of cyclical crises of overproduction during the initial stages of their 
development. The development of technically advanced branches of heavy industry 
was particularly rapid. Their production volume doubled in just a single decade. 
The technological revolution gave U.S. ruling circles an opportunity to experiment 
on a broader sca_e with various types of anticyclical policy and social manipula- 
tion. ie foreign economic expansion of American multinational corporations took 
on huge dimensions. Expenditures on the arms race, unprecedented in postwar his- 
tory, during the aggressive war against Vietnam also escalated U.S. economic growth. 
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All of this, combined with the relatively favorable conditions of that time in the 
world capitalist market for the intensive export of capital and industrial products 
from the United States, had a noticeable effect on the dynamics of the industrial 
cycle. As a result, in the 1960's, in contrast to the 1950's and 1970's, indica- 
tors of industrial production volume rose each and every year. 


Does this mean that the 1960's were a period of continuous cyclical ascent? No, 
the growth rate of industrial production decreased significantly even during this 
period (see diagram). 


Besides this, it is important to remember that the scales of crisis production cuts 
are usually much greater when they are measured from the highest monthly level to 
the lowest than when tuey are measured annually. There were earlier cases in -he 
history of industrial cycles when the absolute decline of production over several 
months was "concealed" by annual indexes. 


One recession of this type was the crisis of the early 1960's, during the course 

of which there was an absolute decrease of 1.4 percent in the industrial production 
volume and the GNP (see Table 1). This was followed by a new phase of cyclical 
ascent, the longest in postwar U.S. history, which lasted for more than 5 years and 
was marked by an increase of more than one-half in the physical volume of industrial 
production and of almost two-fifths in the GNP. In this atmosphere, American of- 
ficial circles and bourgeois science began to energetically reinforce the idea that 
state-monopoly regulation would make the crisis-free development of the American 
economy possible. But this idea was not based on a truly scientific analysis of 
deep-seated tendencies in the U.S. economy and the entire world capitalist economy. 


Although the technological revolution had heightened the effectiveness of several 
economic branches and the huge defense contracts and broad-scale anticyclical 
measures of the government were having some effect on growth rates, they could not, 
in the final analysis, eliminate the main causes of cyclical production development. 
By the second half of the 1960's, crisis phenomena were already apparent in many 
spheres of the economy, especially industry. The bulletin of a major bank com- 
mented: "We appear to be witnessing the tandem existence of a military economy, 
which ~ experiencing a boom, and a civilian economy, which is experiercing 12 
slump." 


At the beginning of 1967, as Table 1 illustrates, there was an absolute, although 
relatively insignificant, decrease in industrial production, affecting primarily 
the branches unconnected with the militarization of the economy and less affected 
by the technological revolution. After more than 5 years of dramatic ascent, 
investments in fixed capital decreased and the army of unemployed grew noticeably. 
All of these phenomena were essentially cyclical rather than market-related. But 
this was not followed by an overall crisis of overproduction, which was mainly due 
to the huge budget expenditures on the arms race, which increased almosi 1.5-fold 
just in 1966-1967.19 This production slump could probably be described asa partial 
or intermediate recession. 


Conditions for the next production decline were ripe at the end of the 1960's and 
the beginning of the 1970's. It is true that official American predictions were 
still quite optimistic. In his economic report to the Congress in January 1969, 
departing President L. Johnson stated-~and so categorically that the remark 
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deserves to be part of the chronicle of historical anecdotes: 
the cyclical recessions that constantly pushed us off the road to growth and prog- 


ress for wany generations,"11 


"We have escaped 


In this case, the wish was far from reality. Table 2 


p.ovides some idea of the scales of the new "cyclical recessions" in the 1970's. 
It shcws that even the crisis at the beginning of the 1970's (1969-1970) surpassed 
the most severe crisis of the 1950's (1957-1958) in terms of its duration and in 
There was a particularly 
pronounced decline in industry, especially in the prodiction of the means of pro- 
duction. The workload of capacities in the processing industry was the lowest 
since World War II. Unemployment was more than three-fifths as high as the pre- 
crisis level. Inflation began to take on unprecedented dimensions, seriousl, af- 


terms of a number of major national economic indicators. 


fecting the entire national economy and the status of the working public. 











Table 2 
Some Comparative Indicators of the Scales of Deterioration in 
Reproduction Conditions at Times of Economic Crises 
Depth of Decline, %_ 
1957- 1969-- 1974- 1979- 
Indicators 1958* 1970* 1975* 1980** 
Gross private capital investments -10.1 -6.0 -23.8 ~12.0 
Industrial production 
Means of production -10.6 -11.4 -10.4 -1.5 
Consumer goods -1.0 -4.5 -11.5 -6.5 
Motor vehicle production 
Passenger cars - 30.6 -19.5 -30.9 -45.5 
Freight vehicles -19.6 -15.0 -24.1 -61.0 
Steel melting -24.5 -14.6 -22.1 -41.5 
Oil production -6.5 -1.7 -9.0 +0.2 
Coal production -16.9 -7.2 +9.9 +1.5 





* Calculated according to monthly indicators, from the highest pre-cris‘s level 
to the lowest crisis level. 


*k =Estimated depth of decline during period between highest quarterly level for 
1979 and third quarter of 1980 (according to official U.S. statistics and 
international statistics), MIROVAYA EKONOMIKA I MEZHDUNARODNYYE OTNOSHENTYA, 
No 4, 1976; No 7, 1977; No 8, 1977. 


The crisis of 1974-1975 seemed to personify the results of the previous cyclical 
development of the United States and hac a considerable effect on the future course 
of the reproduction process and, above all, on the workings of the industrial cycle. 


The crisis of the mid-1970's, clear signs of which were already seen in the U.S. 
economy at the very end of 1973, can only be compared to the crisis upheavals of 
the early 1930's in terms of its scales and consequences, although the depth and 
duration of industrial production decline were not as great as in 1929-1933. In 
postwar U.S. history, however, the United States had never experienced such a 
significant production decline. In industry it amounted to around one-tenth on 
the annual average, and it was almost one-seventh in terms of monthly indicators-- 








from the highest pre-crisis level to the lowest crisis level. Although this 
decline had a number of typical features, it was also distinguished by important 
peculiarities (see diagram). 


Rates of Growth (or Decline) in Industrial Production, 
Broken Down by Branches and Types of Products 
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Some of the Peculiarities of the Latest Industrial Cycles 


When we compare the rise in growth rates and declines in industrial production il- 
lustrated in the diagram, the distinctive features of the cyclical dynamics of pro- 
duction in the processing and extractive branches, due to the raw material crisis 
in the world capit*list economy, acquire primary significance. A comparison of 
data for the 1970's shows that, in spite of the more or less obvious and natural 
synchronization, cyclical fluctuations are much clearer in the processing industry, 
where the distance between the highest and lowest levels was much greater in each 
cycle. In other words, the extractive industry ie now limiting, particularly during 
the crisis phase, the range of fluctuations in industrial production as a whole. 
But this correlation between the two groups of branches was not always character- 
istic of industrial cycles in the United States. At the beginning of the postwar 
period the extractive industry (just as earlier) generally heightened the severity 
of crisis processes in the economy: Production cuts in this sector were greater 
than in the processing industry. 


In recent years the processing ‘ndustry has played a greater role in the cyclical 
development of the U.S. economy. This reflects a long-range tendency toward a 
slight increase in its share of total industrial production, combined with a con- 
stant decrease in the share of mineral resource extraction. It is precisely within 
the processing industry, which is the major consumer of the products of extractive 
branches, that the basic tendencies of today's industrial cycle take shape. Of 
course, the different branches of this industry do not have an equal effect on 

this process. 











In the 1970's, the leading role in this process, as the diagram illustrates, was 
retained by the production of industrial goods for long-term use (industrial and 
transport equipment, motor vehicles and other transport vehicles, metal products 
and others), which represent around three-fifths of the total value (in 1967 prices) 
of the product of the processing industry. The drop in total demand for these 
goods (14 percent lower in 1975 then in 1973), which was unprecedented in postwar 
history, was the main reason for the scales and duration of the crisis of industrial 
overproduction in the mid-1970's. The demand for industrial products for short- 
term use (clothing, food products, chemical goods and others) fell at a much less 
significant rate (5.5 percent). But this decrease was the most sizable in recent 
decades. The tendency toward reduced Gqgand for durable goods was even more pro- 
nounced at the beginning of the 1980's. : 


The increasing role played by consumer goods production branches in economic crises 
is another one of the peculiarities of recent industrial cycles, including the 
cycle which ended with the crisis of 1979-1980. In the past, their influence was 
much less significant: Cyclical cuts in industrial production were made primarily 
in branches of group "A." During the crisis of 1957-1958, for example, the output 
of consumer goods decreased by 1 percent during the period between the highest pre- 
crisis monthly level and the lowest crisis level, while the means of production 
decreased by more than 10 percent. At the end of the 1960's and the beginning of 
the 1970's the corresponding indicators of absolute decrease in industrial output 
were 4.5 percent and 11.4 percent, and at the time of the crisis of the mid-1970's 
the figures were 11.5 percent and 10.4 percent (see Table 2). These changes were 
primarily a result of the reduced demand for durable goods, which was 5 times as 
high as the demand for consumer goods for short-term use in the mid-1970's (between 
the time of the highest pre-crisis level and the lowest crisis level). Some pre- 
liminary estimates indicate that -:his tendency will develop further during the 
period of the crisis of the early 1980's. 


As for the means of production, here the crisis phenomena of recent cycles have 
been most pronounced in branches manufacturing investment commodities (heavy and 
transport machine building, metal production and others). In the case of several 
investment goods, production cuts during the crisis of the mid-1970's set a record. 
The smelting of primary metals, for example, decreased by almost one-third between 
the end of 1973 and the middle of 1975, the output of general engineering decreased 
by one-fourth nd the output of construction materials decreased by more than one- 
fifth. All of this was due to the absolute decrease of capital investments in 
industry at the time of the crisis. In 1975, for example, private investments in 
industrial equipment were more than one-ninth lower than the 1974 figure. New 
orders for capital equipment for civilian purposes decreased by almost 16 percent 
in current prices. In the crisis phase of the preceding cycle, the decrease was 
over 12 percent. 


In general, the cyclical movement of the U.S. economy in recent years has reaf- 
firmed the indissoluble connection between crisis slumps in industrial production 
and the more or less regular cyclical ascei.ts and descents in the investment 
process, and between these slumps and the increasingly dramatic and frequent fluc- 
tuations in market demand for consumer goods, particularly those for long-term use. 
This interrelationship is largely due to the previously mentioned tendency toward 
more frequent crises of industrial overproduction. The development of this tenden- 
cy will promote the reduction, constantly intensified by the technological revolu- 
tion, of the "life cycle" of industrial commodities in national ard world markets. 
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In spite of the variety of changes in seccorial growth rates in U.S. industry, 
cyclical fluctuations have been synchronized more closely in the last decade. 
Whereas some of the main industrial groups shown in Table 3 did not experience 
prolonged recession in the past, recession has been virtually universal in the 
cycles which ended with the crises of the mid-1970's and beginning of the 1980's. 
During these crises, significant production cuts were seen even in such advanced 
branches developing under the influence of the technological revolution as the 
chemical industry, where there had been no absolute production decreases in the 
previous quarter-century, although growth rates were usually relatively lower 
during the phase of crisis. The facts indicate that the main branches of the proc- 
essing industry entered the phases of depression, (brief) recovery and ascent at 
more or less the same time in the first and second halves of the 1970's. This 

kind of synchronization, which reflects the growing instability of the U.S. economy, 
was also evident to some degree at the time of the crisis industrial production 
decline at the beginning of the 1980's. 


A relatively short time ago, bourgeois economists tried to refute the Marxist- 
Leninist theory of cycles and crises or prove that it was "outdated" by suggesting 
that industrial cycles in the "post-industrial society" would not have a decisive 
effect on the cyclical development of the capitalist economy. According to then, 
even though industry had once been important in cyclical development, it was now 
losing this leading role, 14 


Current tendencies conclusively prove the groundlessnes: of these allegations. 
Cyclical factors of industrial overproduction were still at the basis of all recent 
economic crises. It was these factors that created the necessary conditions for 
both periods of economic ascent in the 1970's. This was primarily a result of the 
vigorous growth of engineering, metal processing, metallurgy ana a number of 
branches manufacturing durable goods. One of the distinctive features of industrial 
overproduction was the fact that mineral resource extraction decreased at a time 
when the majority of processing branch indicators had already begun a steady upward 
climb. The situation was usually the opposite in preceding postwar cycles. The 
dynamics of the extractive industry served as a kind of indicator of the beginning 
and end of industrial crises; the slump and subsequent growth generally began 
somewhat earlier here than in the processing industry. 


The phases of ~ecovery and ascent in the next cycle, which began after the crisis 
of 1974-1975, were of longer duration than in the preceding cycle. This was due 
to the relatively more steady growth of the majority of industrial branches, in- 
cluding extractive branches. Furthermore, consumer goods for short-term use were 
obviously taking the lead at the very beginning of the cyclical ascent of the 
second half of the 1970's. After this, however, the demand accumulated during the 
1974-1975 crisis for mass consumer goods began to decrease gradually while the 
demand for investment goods, stimulated by the economy's need for technically 
advanced equipment and the constantly growing defense orders, stayed relatively 
high. Between 1976 and 1979 the output of industrial equipment in the private 
sector increased by approximately one-third. 


By the end of the 1970's, however, private capital investments had already displayed 
a tendency toward decrease, and this was naturally reflected in declining growth 
rates of equipment production and mineral resource extraction. In 1980 this tend- 
ency became more pronounced!5 and was accompanied by a more significant drop in the 
demand for consumer goods, particularly those for long-term use. 


ll 








Table 4 


Average Annual Rates of Growth (or Decline) in Labor Productivity in 
U.S. Private Economic Sector, %* 


1948- 1965- 1973- 4th quarter 1978- 3d quarter 1979- 

















Branches affected 1965 1973 1979 4th quarter 1979 3d quarter 1980 
All branches 3.2 2.4 0.8 -0.9 -0.1 
Non-agricultural 

branches 2.6 2.2 0.9 -1.1 0.1 





* Hourly output per worker. 


"Economic Report of the President 1981," p 69. 











Table 5 
Average Annual Growth Rates of Labor Productivity in 
Main Capitalist Countries, %* 
Time periods USA Japan FRG France England Canada _ Italy 
1963-1973 1.9 8.7 4.6 4.6 3.0 2.4 5.4 
1973-1979 0.1 3.4 3.2 2.7 0.3 0.4 1.6 





* Calculated per worker in national economy. 


"Economic Report of the President 1980," p 85. 


The actual development of the U.S. industrial cycle of the beginning of the 1980's, 
its dynamics and duration and the consequences of the production slump of 1979-1980 
will depend largely on subsequent changes in the spontaneous fluctuation of demand 
for industrial goods and raw materials in the national and world markets and the 
ways in which the national economy is affected by foreign economic relations, major 
politicil events in the world and numerous other factors, including those that can- 
not be predicted. There is reason to believe, however, that the economic recession 
at the beginning of the 1980's in the United States, like the crisis upheavals of 
the beginning and middle of the 1970's, is organically connected with the present 
peculiarities of the cyclical dynamics of industrial production. Judging by all 
indications, the crisis of the beginning of the 1980's will pave the way for the 
next industrial cycle, with the characteristic phases of post-crisis depression, 
recovery and ascent, and they, in turn, will unavoidably create the necessary 
material conditions for the onset of the next industrial production crisis in the 
1980's, possibly by the middle of the decade. 


Social and Economic Consequences of Cyclical Crises 


When K. Marx was working out his theory of the cyclical movement of capitalist 
production, he wrote: "The final cause of all real crises is always poverty, the 
restriction of mass demand and the counterproductive attempts of capitalist produc- 
tion to develop productive forces in such a way that the maximum limit of their 
development is only the absolute consumption potential of society."16 One of the 
most important consequences of cyclical recessions has always been the increased 
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exploitation of the working public, leading to a relative, and sometimes an abso- 
lute, drop in their real income, won as a result of persistent struggle in preced- 
ing phases of the cycle. 


Evidence of this can even be found in official American statistics. For example, 
the actual drop in the weekly wages of workers and employees in the private non- 
agricultural sector of the U.S. economy in 1970 was 1.3 percent in annual terms 
in comparison to the 1969 figure (in 1967 prices). It was the most significant 
annual decrease in the postwar decades. This was followed by a more dramatic 
decline in real wages at the time of the next crisis: In 1975 wages were almost 
8 percent lower than in 1973. This decline was not compensated for until the end 
of the decade, although wages in current prices continued to rise. 


Furthermore, in the last decade the growth of the real income of working people 
began to decelerate in the concluding stages of cyclical ascents. 


According to preliminary official American estimates, in 1980 there was a decrease 
in real wages that was unprecedented in postwar history--almost 5.3 percent over 
the year. 1 


A new correlation between cyclical production fluctuations and market prices became 
increasingly evident in the 1970's in the United States and in many other capitalist 
countries. In the past, the prices of commodities, especially agrarian raw materi- 
als, tended to decrease significantly during periods of overproduction and to rise 
during the phase of ascent. This tendency was present in the first postwar cycles. 
Later, however, in the atmosphere of intensive inflation it began to lose its 
strength. In the 1970's and beginning of the 1980's the rate of increase in market 
prices for consumer goods and commodities for production use remained high even 
during periods of production decline. 


Therefore, the U.S. economy has encountered the problem of crisis combined with 
inflation, which is characteristic of today's world capitalist economy as a whole. 
This process, called stagflation, became particularly evident in the mid-1970's. 
The domestic wholesale price index in the United States rose more than 35 peresgs 
just during the 1974-1976 period, and the consumer price index rose 28 percent. 
The crisis recession at the end of the 1970's and the beginning of the 1980's took 
place in an atmosphere of unprecedented galloping inflation. The wholesale price 
index rose 14.5 percent just between August 1979 and August 1980, and the consumer 
price index rose 12.7 percent. All of this gives us reason to believe that stag- 
flation has become an organic factor of the U.S. economic situation, which will 
exacerbate economic and political difficulties and complicate the situation of the 
working public during all cyclical phases, and not just the crisis phase. 1? 


The irreconcilable conflict between labor and capital is vividly reflected in the 
level of unemployment, which usually rises dramatically in crisis years. During 
the crisis of the early 1970's, for example, the number of unemployed increased 
(average annual figures) almost 1.5-fold, from 2.8 million to 4.1 million, and in 
the mid-1970's the figure rose from 4,3 million to 7.8 million. 


During these years, cyclical production slumps affected employment in a number of 
new ways. For several reasons, the army of part-time workers and employees took 
on extraordinary scales, especially in the mid-1970's. These scales were equivalent 
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to the loss of 1 out of every 10 man-hours from all potential work time. For the 
first time since the war, unemployment affected many "white-collar workers." Its 
effect on the younger generation was particularly serious. Now a considerable 
segment of the younger generation is always in the reserve labor army. At the end 
of the 1970's and beginning of the 1980's the rate of unemployment among persons 
between the ages of 16 and 19 was 2.5-2.7 times as high as the national average. 


Whereas unemployment decreased significantly during the periods of economic rise 
in the first postwar cycles and generally did not go beyond a total figure of 

3 million, in the 1970's it has decreased much less. During the periods of ascent 
in the last decade, the total number of unemployed considerably exceeded the 
highest number during the crisis phases. In the second half of the 1970's the 
number of unemployed was approximately 1.5 times as high as the number in the 
crisis year of 1970. In 1980 it surpassed the 1979 figure by almost 1.8 million, 
thereby coming close to the indicator for the most severe postwar crisis. 


Therefore, chronic mass unemployment is now characteristic of all phases of the 
cyclical development of the U.S. economy. This factor, which is directly respon- 
sible for the lower status of only part of the population, also leads to the 
increased exploitation of all workers and employees by monopolies and the capital- 
ist intensification of labor, both during slumps and during periods of economic 
growth. 


Cyclical crises are invariably accompanied by a chain reaction of bankruptcies 
among capitalist enterprises. Furthermore, the scales of this process are commen- 
surate with the severity of the crisis. During the crisis of 1974 and 1975 the 
total indebtedness of bankrupt U.S. firms set a postwar record. During recent 
crises, the government has given financial assistance in large amounts to "key" 
firms that are close to bankruptcy. They offer these firms large sums from the 
U.S. budget for the modernization of their equipment and the consolidation of their 
positions in the national and world markets. Thousands of small and medium-sized 
companies, however, have not reccived this kind of support. Therefore, cyclical 
crises still represent one of the principal factors promoting the continuous con- 
centration of production and capital. 


Significant distinctive features in the U.S. economy's current cyclical movement 
can also be seen in the important sphere of labor productivity. An analysis of its 
dynamics over the long range testifies that it retained its tendency to rise during 
the crisis phases of the first postwar cycles. The first absolute decrease (0.” 
percent) in the annual output per worker in the privace non-agricultural sector 
occurred under the influence of the crisis of the early 1970's. During the crisis 
of the mid-1970's the decrease already measured 2.4 percent (in 1974). After 
rising slightly during the subsequent ar of cyclical growth, labor productivity 
in the nation began to decline again. 2 


The crises of the 1970's reinforced the tendency, already apparent in the 1960's, 
toward reduction and the long-range growth rates of labor productivity. As 
Table 4 illustrates, the average annual growth rates per worker in the private 
sector were only one-fourth as high in 1973-1979 as they had been in 1948-1965, 
and only one-third as high as they had been in 1965-1973. 
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The determination of the initial causes of this tendency calls for a thorough 
analysis of all the causes of the serious deterioration of the U.S. reproduction 
process. It is quite clear, however, that this tendency is largely a logical 
result of the abovementioned peculiarities in the present U.S. economic cycle. 


The gap between the labor productivity growth rates of the United States and the 
other leading capitalist states is growing. In the 1960's the United States was 
already lagging far behind its main imperialist rivals. In the 1970's the long- 
range dynamics of labor productivity growth. slowed down in the other capitalist 
centers as well, but the United States definitely ranked lowest among these coun- 
tries (see Table 5). However, although an analysis of the causes of this phenomenm 
would indisputably be connected with the peculiarities of U.S. cyclical patty, . wameen 
in the 1960's and 1970's, it does not enter into the context of this article.2 


Many of the distinctive features of the current U.S. economic cycle, as pointed 

out above, were brought about by more than just domestic economic factors. To a 
considerable extent, they were indissolubly connected with the exacerbation of deep- 
seated conflicts in the world capitalist economy. The combination of its struc- 
tural crises (energy, raw material, food and ecology) with cyclical crises under 

the conditions of "galloping" inflation and the continuous exacerbation of the 
crisis in the international currency and financial system, based on the dollar's 
hegemony, has had an exceptionally important effect on the U.S. economic cy:le 

in recent years. 


Therefore, all of the postwar functioning of the highly developed state-monopoly 
capitalism in the United States led to the further accumulation of insoluble contra- 
dictions in the cyclical development of the U.S. economy. The recent exacerbation 
of contradictions proves that neither the government's anticrisis measures nor all 
other attempts to stabilize economic growth with the aid of state-monopolistic 
methods can eliminate the causes and, consequently, the disastrous consequences 

of cyclical fluctuations in the process of capitalist reproduction. The objective 
preconditions for the economic crisis of the beginning of the 1980's took shape 
during the cyclical recovery and ascent of the second half of the 1970's. 


In the coming decade the United States and the world capitalist economy as a whole 
will certainly experience new cyclical upheavals. The current policy line of the 
more aggressive imperialist circles in the United States, aimed at the escalation 
of the arms race and the militarization of the economy, will contribute to the 
mounting instability of contemporary capitalism, and there is question that it 
will only increase the severity and weight of the socioeconomic consequences of 
such upheavals. 


FOOTNOTES 
l. "Economic Report of the President 1981," Washington, 1981, p 234. 


2. In comparison to the highest pre-crisis level, in the second quarter of 1979, 
the industrial product of the fourth quarter of the same year was approximately 
1 percent smaller, and that of the third quarter of 1980 was 7 percent smaller. 
After this, the GNP and industrial product indexes climbed, but by the begin- 
ning of 1981 they were still below (by almost 3 percent) the highest pre-crisis 
level of 1979 (MAIN ECONOMIC INDICATORS, OECD, November 1980; March 1981, 
pp 70-75). 
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19. 


PRAVDA, 24 February 1981. 


As a result, in 1980 the total industrial production volume of the industrial 
capitalist countries was approximately 1 percent smaller than in 1979 (MATI 
ECONOMIC INDICATORS, April 1981, p 20). 


For a more detailed discussion, see V. V. Rymalov, "Strukturnyye izmeneniya 
v mirovom kapitalisticheskom khozyaystve (poslevoyennyye tendentsii)" [Struc- 
tural Changes in the World Capitalist Economy (Postwar Tendencies)], Moscow, 
1978. 


This argument is set forth in great detail, for example, in the U.S. 
President's latest economic reports to the Congress (1980 and 1981). 


See "Mirovyye ekonomicheskiye krizisy 1848-1935" [World Economic Crises, 
1848-1935] (Edited by Ye. Varga), Moscow, 1937. 


This topic is discussed in detail in "Sovremennyye burzhuaznyye teorii 
ekonomicheskogo rosta i tsikla. Kriticheskiy analiz" [Contemporary Bourgeois 
Theories of Economic Growth and the Cycle. A Critical Analysis], Moscow, 
1979, 


FIRST NATIONAL CITY BANK. Monthly Economic Letter, New York, October 1966, 
p 110. 


"Soyedinennyye Shtaty Ameriki" [The United States of America], Moscow, 1972, 
p 77. 


"Economic Report of the President 1969," Washington, 1969, p 4. 

MAIN ECONOMIC INDICATORS, March 1981, pp 70-71. 

"Economic Report of the President 1981," pp 234-235, 288. 

See, for example, JOURNAL OF ECONOMIC LITERATURE, 1969, p 1183. 

Gross private capital investments increased by almost 7.6 percent in 1978, 
only 1.2 percent in 1979 and decreased, according to estimates, by more than 
10 percent in the first three quarters of 1980 ("Economic Report of the 
President 1981,"" p 234). 

K. Marx and F. Engels, "Works," Vol 25, Pt II, p 26. 

"Economic Report of the President 1981," p 275. 

MONTHLY BULLETIN OF STATISTICS, January 1981, pp 156-157, 184-185. 

Several of these problems are discussed in detail in S. M. Men'shikov's work 


"Inflyatsiya i krizis regulirovaniya eknomiki" [Inflation and the Crisis in 
Economic Regulation], Moscow, 1979. 
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20. For more detail, see the statistics and facts on unemployment in issue No 12 
for 1980--Editor's note. 


21. For more detail, see "Mekhanizm ekonomicheskogo tsikla v SShA" and 
"Sovremennyye burzhuaznyye teorii ekonomicheskogo rosta i tsikla." 


22. "Economic Report of the President 1981," p 277. 


23. An article on this topic will be published in a coming issue of the journal-- 
Editor's note. 
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ARMS RACE IN THE UNITED STATES--THREAT TO PEACE 
Moscow SSHA: EKONOMIKA, POLITIKA, IDEOLOGIYA in Russian No 6, Jun 81 pp 27-40 
[Article by V. V. Potashov] 


[Text] "The threat of war is truly hanging over the United States and over all 
other countries in the world," L. I. Brezhnev said at the 26th CPSU Congress. "But 
this threat is not posed by the Soviet Union or by its mythical supremacy, but by 
the arms race itself, which is preserving tension in the world. We are prepared 

to fight--hand in hand with America, with the European states and with all of the 
countries of our planet--against this real threat, and not the imaginary one. It 
would be dangerous and insane to try to defeat one another in the arms race in the 
hope of winning a nuclear war." 


Washington's persistent attempts to escalate the arms race and increase military 
spending reflect adventurism and a disregard for the vital interests of mankind 
for the sake of the limited and selfish goals of the U.S. military-industrial com- 
plex, camouflaged by means of the false thesis of the "Soviet military threat .""2 


The Carter Administration's defense programs of the turn of the decade laid the 
groundwork for the steepest escalation of the arms race in U.S. peacetime history. 
Whereas the United States spent 2 trillion dollars on military needs during the 
entire 35-year postwar period between 1946 and 1980, in just the next 5 years it 
plans to add another 1.5 trillion dollars to this sum.2 The announced measures for 
the so-called "modernization" of weapons are closely related to the buildup of all- 
purpose forces, to the creation of "rapid deployment" forces, which will signify 
increased interventionism, and to the dramatic heightening of the aggressiveness of 
U.S. strategy. The notorious directive 59 signed by J. Carter on 25 July 1980 of- 
ficially instituted a military doctrine threatening the cause of peace and legiti- 
mized the major escalation of the arms race in the United States. 


To what degree will the Democratic Administration's legacy affect the policy of the 
new Republican Administration of R. Reagan? 


History tells us that questions connected with the continuity of U.S. military 
strategy must be examined through the prism of a comprehensive analysis of long- 
range armament programs and tendencies toward change in the military strategy 
regarding the use of armaments. There is no question that the most constant, ac- 
tually inter-party element of U.S. military strategy is its material base, made up 
of the arsenal of adapted weapon systems and programs for re-equipping this arsenal. 
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In reference to this, in 1971 R. Nixon said: "In the area of national strategy, 
each presidency is only a single link in a chain. Each administration inherits 
the existing armed forces. The lonp-range capital investments of previous admin- 
istrations restrict the possibility of changing these forces within a short period 
of time."4 One of President Reagan's chief military advisers, W. Van Cleve, 
confirmed the fact that American strategic programs of recent years have already 
been virtually as intensive as possitle.? 


The philosophical grounds for the U.S. plans to achieve strategic superiority in 

the area of nuclear missiles are reflected in four strategic concepts--counterforce, 
first ("preemptive") strike, "limited damage" and "limited" nuclear war; changes 

in the U.S. material and technical ba e have shifted the emphasis from one of these 
concepts to another. 


In 1962, after deciding to achieve ma»imum superiority in the area of nuclear mis- 
siles, R. McNamara, then the U.S. sec: etary of defense, set forth the concept of 
counterforce, in which the "ability tc destroy the enemy's military potential" was 
frankly declared to be the "chief misston of strategic forces." This implied a 
final goal of guaranteed U.S. first "preemptive" strike potential, although this 
goal was never officially declared. ty January 1964, McNamara had to admit that 
"first strike power...is simply unattainable." He called the strategy of "limited 
damage" a "more practical and effective policy line." "This strategy," he explained, y 
"demands much more strength than the s:rategy of retaliatory strikes against 
cities." "We can also use our streng:-h to limit the damages suffered by us and 
our allies by destroying enemy bases even before the enemy has time to retaliate,"/ 
he said. 


Therefore, the concept of "limited damage" also emphasized preventive nuclear strike 
potential. 


It is important, however, to stress that the timely steps taken by the Soviet 

Union to strengthen its defense potential kept the United States from even approach- 
ing first strike potential. In the 1960's the USSR responded to the U.S. dash for 
nuclear missiles by developing missile-carrier submarines and intercontinental bal- 
listic missiles (ICBM's) in hardened underground silos, after which it would take 
ten U.S. missiles to destroy one Soviet missile. "Counterforce strategy require- 
ments will probably become astronomical,"® H. Kissinger acknowledged. 


The U.S. leadership then assessed the situation realistically, with a view to 

Soviet responses, decided that it would be impossible to secure this kind of maximum 
superiority and officially renounced the concept of counterforce, which lived only 
around a year. As a result, the quantitative race for nuclear missiles became 
largely useless to the United States. After the attainment of evident strategic 
USSR-U.S. parity at the end of the 1960's, R. Nixon's Republican Administration 
consented to negotiate strategic arms limitation with the Soviet Union, and this 

led to the SALT I agreements in 1972, which "froze" the number of strategic of- 
fensive and defensive weapons. 


However, some circles in the American military-industrial complex were already 
thinking up new ways of securing superiority. Regarding the arms race as impera- 
tive to its survival, the military-industrial complex made every effort to transform 
it into a more costly and less controllable race for qualitative improvement. By 
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the mid-1970's the United States had developed a new generation of strategic mis- 
siles with multiple warheads, which more than quadrupled the number of American 
warheads without changing the number of missile carriers. This gave the American 
strategic arsenal a new qualitative feature: The Pentagon once again began to hope 
that by heightening the accuracy and increasing the force of its warheads, it could 
achieve first strike potential against Soviet ICBM's. 


The essence of the changes brought about in Pentagon strategic planning by the 
multiple warheads was the following: Prior to this, 1 missile could, at best, 
destroy 1 enemy missile and thereby save 1 city from destruction by a retalia- 
tory strike, but a missile with 10 counterforce warheads could destroy up to10 
enemy missiles and save up to 100 urban targets. According to Pentagon plans, only 
some counterforce missiles were to bé used to destroy enemy ICBM's, while the >sthers 
were to hold enemy cities "hostage." 


In 1974 the Pentagon set forth its new strategic concept of "limited" strategic war. 
This was motivated by the military-industrial complex' desire to increase the number 
of targets of U.S. strategic forces, and this was done by the Carter Administration. 
The number of targets increased approximately 1.5-fold, and this virtually "justi- 
fied" the development of the new strategic weapons systems of the 1980's--the MX, 
the Trident, cruise missiles and others. When the new weapons had been essentially 
perfected and the time came to make the final decision tn regard to their deploy- 
ment, presidential directive 5910 merely legalized theic status in the formal sense. 


This is how the “vicious circle" of the arms race, created by the Amer’can military- 
industrial complex, works: The development of weapons leads to the adoption of new, 
increasingly aggressive concepts, and these are then used to justify the develop- 
ment of new types and systems of weapons. 


The purpose of the United States’ "new nuclear strategy" is to minimize the danger 
of military conflict on U.S. territory. This goal is to be attained, as envisaged 
by the central concept of the new strategy regarding the use of U.S. armed forces-- 
the concept of "escalation domination"--by means of superior strength to any enemy 
during all possible stages of the development (or escalation) of a military conflict. 


The military programs set in motion by the Carter Administration are aimed at this 
kind of superiority. The official goal of these programs is the achievement of 
local superiority in regional conflicts through the use of "rapid deployment" 
forces, naval superiority, the superiority of conventional NATO forces to Warsaw 
Pact forces by 1985 and perceptible superiority throughout the entire spectrum of 
nuclear weapons, from the medium-range missiles in Europe to the intercontinental 
MX and Trident systems and strategic cruise missiles. 


The priorities connected with the attainment of these goals are set in the Pentagon 
program for fiscal years 1981-1985, which was approved by the Carter Administration 
and envisages an increase in military appropriations which will put the 1985 sum at 
more than 2.5 times as great as the 1976 sum. Table 1 indicates how these appro- 
priations will be used. 


The Reagan Administration has announced its intention to considerably augment this 
increase. In his first message to the U.S. Armed Forces, Secretary of Defense C. 
Weinberger called for the "rearming of America" and the "significant buildup" of 
its military strength. i 
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According to former Secretary of Defense H. Brown, the main stages of the long- 
range arms race program were the following: "In the first year we emphasized the 
improvement of the combat potential of NATO conventional forces for the initial 
stages of military operations.... We then moved on to the modernization of our 
strategic triad. Programs for the reinforcement of each of its components, includ- 
ing the MX, Trident and cruise missiles, are now moving ahead quite successfully.... 
We have recently began to take measures to modernize our nuclear forces for the 
European theater of military operations. The necessary programs--the Pershing 2 
and the land-based cruise missiles--have been launched, and our allies have joined 
us by promising to follow up this nuclear modernization in the theater of military 
operations. Therefore, programs in each of the three areas are being carried out 
and are picking up speed. Now we can focus our attention and resources on the 
improvement of our capability to deal with threats and crises on the global scale 
and, in particular, our capability to transfer troops and equipment to regions of 
potential conflict as quickly as possible."12 


These are the four "modernizations"--the "rapid deployment" forces, all-purpose 
forces, strategic forces and European theater nuclear forces--which will determine 
the basic guidelines for U.S. military capital investments in t‘e next 5 years. 


To secure local superiority with "rapid deployment" forces, the United States has 
set up programs for the creation of a fleet of heavy CX cargo planes at a cost of 
12 billion dollars and a fleet of ships--floating bases for T-AKX weapons--at a 
cost of 2.8 billion dollars, as well as several special programs to equip the 
"rapid deployment" force of 200,000 men, for which around 1 billion dollars was 
allocated in fiscal year 1981. In the future these forces are expected to cost up 
to 5 billion dollars annually, and more than 17 billion dollars by 1985. Besides 
this, part of these programs will be financed with appropriations for the "moderni- 
zation" cf all-purpose U.S. forces, intended primarily for NATO. 


The U.S. and NATO plans, announced in fall 1979, for superiority in operational 
tactical forces are being secured by the programs for the F-15 (729 planes in all, 
639 already purchased) and F-16 (1,388 in all, 425 purchased) "air supremacy” 
fighters, the A-10 combat-support plane (733 in all, 627 purchased) and the latest 
multi-purpose fighter for the U.S. Air Force and Navy, the F/A-18, which will be- 
come part of the U.S. arsenal in 1983 (in all, 1,366 planes will be purchased for 

a total of 29 billion dollars); a massive program for the construction of a fleet 
of 34 E-3A AWACS planes at a cost of around 5 billion dollars (each plane will cost 
135 million dollars and the United States is building another 18 planes for NATO 
for 1.4 billion dollars); a program for the construction of a new attack helicopter, 
the AAX (in 1982 the United States will begin purchasing 536 of these helicopters 
for a total of 5.5 billion dollars) and other programs. Ground forces will be 
equipped with the latest basic M-1 tank in 1980 (in all, 758 new tanks will be 
acquired in the 1980's at a cost of 12.5 billion dollars) to supplement the 3,596 
modified M-0OAZ tanks. 


The constant U.S. goal of naval superiority is supposed to be secured by programs 
for the construction of a new nuclear aircraft carrier at a cost of 2 billion dol- 
lars, 35 attack nuclear submarines at a cost of 12 billion dollars (the number of 
these weapons of naval warfare will be increased to 90) and at least 18 Aegis anti- 
aircraft missile-carrying cruiser systems at a cost of more than 17 billion dollars, 
as well as several other less massive programs. 
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As for theater nuclear weapons and strategic weapons, Table 2 indicates that they 
have been given the strongest emphasis in Pentagon plans. Appropriations for the 
purchase of strategic and tactical missiles will increase 3.5-fold between 1977 
and 1985, whereas appropriations for airplanes, ships and tanks will increase ap- 
proximately 2.5-fold. 


There is one important stage in U.S. policy regarding military equipment which will 
determine the development of the material and technical base for the arms race: 

At the turn of the decade emphasis was shifted to the purchase of offensive mis- 
siles developed in the 1970's, while research and development has been aimed prima- 
rily at the establishment of a technological base for a new generation of weapons 
and a new round of the arms race in the 1990's. 


Table 2 illustrates that the highest priority in Pentagon plans is the development 
of nuclear missiles and the warning, command, control and communications equipment 
necessary for the use of these weapons. It is also important to note the growing 
role of the U.S. Army, which has followed the Air Force and Navy in an attempt to 
create and acquire its own strategic component--nuclear missiles based in Europe. 


The program for the development of the MX and Trident strategic missiles, air-, 
sea- and land-based cruise missiles and Pershing 2 missiles for placement in 

Europe fit in with the counterforce requirements of the United States’ "new nuclear 
strategy." All of them have one common feature: These are the first precision- 
guided missiles with an accuracy range of 100-200 meters, which means that their 
powerful nuclear warheads could be used against the most fortified military 
targets, such as missile silos. But this is also the reason for the destabilizing 
effect of these systems. G. Kistiakowsky calls strategic weapons like the Trident II 
and MX "too provocative" because these are first-strike weapons. "It would be 
absurd to destroy empty silos," he writes. "Therefore, it is absolutely clear 

that we are speaking of a first strike, a strike delivered before the other side 
launches its ICBM's."13 But some American experts have expressed the opinion that 
when the missiles are launched in actual combat trajectories, their accuracy could 
be much lower than in test launches. This would make the first strike concept 
meaningless. 


The United States is relying mainly on strategic weapons to secure superior counter- 
force offensive capability. All three components are being converted into counter- 
force systems: ICBM's, submarine-launched ballistic missiles (SLBM's) and heavy 
bombers. A program calls for the re-equipping of 300 Minutemen III ICBM's with 

the MK-12A warheads, which are twice as strong and accurate, by 1982. The Pentagon 
report for fiscal year 1981 states that "even without the MX, the Minutemen III 
will secure us considerable silo-destruction potential by the mid-1980's."14 


The main counterforce system, the MX--a mobile ICBM--is expected to be ready for 
use in 1986. With the aid of the MX program, the Pentagon leaders are openly 
planning to secure strategic superiority to Soviet strategic forces. Despite the 
fact that the SALT II treaty permits no more than 10 warheads on an ICBM, the 
technical parameters of the MX will make it capable of carrying 12 MK-12A 335- 
kiloton warheads or 11 500-kiloton MARV (maneuverable MIRV's) warheads, and pre- 
cision guidance will increase their counterforce impact 6.3-fold in comparison to 
the Minuteman III ICBM. Current U.S. plans envisage the placement of 200 MX ICBM's 
in 4,600 shelters by 1989 at a total cost of 33 billion dollars, but former 
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Assistant Secretary of State W. Perry was already saying in September 1979 that 
"on the assumption that SALT II will never be put in effect, the MX program envis- 
ages 400 missiles and 13,500 shelters at a cost of 59 billion dollars in constant 
1980 prices,"15 


Therefore, it is clear that when the Pentagon drew up this program under the 
Carter Administration, it expected the SALT process to cease. 


In the second link of the strategic triad, military programs envisage the consider- 
ably heightened effectiveness of SLBM's due to the increased strength, accuracy 

and range of the new Trident I missile in comparison to existing Poseidon missiles. 
The 2.5-fold increase, of up to 100 kilotons, in the strength of the Trident I 
SLBM warheads and their accuracy classify these missiles as counterforce weapons 
too. By 1982 the United States will withdraw 10 outdated Polaris submarines from 
combat patrol duty, but just 1 new Trident submarine with 24 missiles, which should 
be ready for use the same year, will be capable of destroying more targets--192-- 
than 10 Polarises. Current plans call for the acquisition of at least 15 Trident 
submarines for a total of around 30 billion dollars by the end of the 1980's, but 
the final number of these vessels has not been determined as yet. However, a 
program is now being carried out at full speed for the conversion of 12 Poseidon 
submarines for Trident I missiles by 1982 at a cost of 4.2 billion dollars. This 
means that by the end of the 1980's the United States will be armed with at least 
528 Trident I missiles with 4,224 warheads. By this time the new Trident II missile 
with 14 MARV warheads with a yield of 150 kilotons each should be developed. 


American air-launched cruise missiles are expected to play an important role in 
potential superiority in "limited" nuclear war. The Pentagon plans to purchase 480 
of these missiles in 1981, and 3,500 in all during the 1980's to equip more than 
150 B-52 strategic bombers. The missiles will cost 5.2 billion dollars, and the 
program, which also envisages the modification of the B-52, will cost approximately 
10 billion dollars. Besides this, the production of new carrier aircraft, capable 
of carrying up to 72 cruise missiles, is to begin in the mid-1980's. According 

to Pentagon data, these missiles, with warheads yielding 150 kilotons and with 
maximum accuracy, will also be a means of counterforce attacks on stationary mili- 
tary targets. 


Sea-launched cruise missiles (SLCM's) should dramatically heighten the striking 
force of the U.S. submarine fleet and will be used for tactical and strategic pur- 
poses. Although their deployment prior to 31 December 1981 is prohibited by the 
protocol to the SALT II treaty, Washington allocated around 2.3 billion dollars for 
the program in advance, when the ratification of the treaty was still being dis- 
cussed. Due to their small size (the size of a torpedo), cruise missiles pose the 
most difficult problem from the standpoint of control and inspection in the entire 
SALT complex. 


The development of ground-launched cruise missiles (GLCM's) and Pershing 2 missiles 
for placement in Europe in 1983 is being completed. According to Pentagon data, 

it will cost 3.8 billion dollars to develop the missiles, and they will number 

572. The Pentagon is not concealing the fact that it regards them as a supplement 
to strategic counterforce potential in "limited" nuclear war. American military 
experts have also admitted that the placement of these missiles in Europe would 
“obviously go against SALT II treaty restrictions."1© For all of Europe, however, 
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this is a strategic weapon and this kind of "limited" war would be a nuclear catas- 
trophe. This is why the Western Europeans are now fighting with redoubled energy 
for the cancellation of the decision made at the NATO Council session in 

December 1979 in regard to the deployment of the new American medium-range nuclear 
weapon, a cancellation which would be all the more justified by the fact that this 
decision was made when the SALT II treaty was expected to come into force. 


Therefore, by the end of the 1980's, as the program stipulates, the United States 
will be armed with around 10,000 nuclear warheads, including "Eurostrategic" war- 
heads, and all of them will possess new and dramatically heightened counterforce 

potential in comparison to any contemporary system. It seems quite obvious that 

the United States is striving not for "limited nuclear war" potential, but first 

strike potential, at least against Soviet land-based strategic forces. 


When we discuss the all-round buildup of U.S. counterforce potential in the 1980's, 
we should note the dramatic increase in appropriations for systems capable of 
securing or strengthening this potential. Above all, these include the air defense 
and space defense systems, as well as the new American space reconnaissance, com- 
munications and tracking systems. The Carter Administration's intensive develop- 
ment of effective air and space defense systems could weaken a retaliatory strike. 
A special report prepared by the U.S. Congressional Research Service acknowledges 
the offensive nature and interrelationship of these American programs. It states 
that the counterforce potential of the Minuteman III and MX ICBM's and Trident 
SLBM's "could be increased by means of air defense"; "space defense systems could 
contribute greatly to a counterforce attack"; "American satellites are a signifi- 
cant addition to nuclear warfare potential"; "the USSR could interpret all of 
these research and development programs as something engendering a broad spectrum 
of interrelated U.S. counterforce potentials, fueled by belligerent intentions."18 


This is a quite eloquent and serious admission. We can only add that most of these 
research and development programs will be completed in the next 5 years. Table 3 
reflects the dynamics of the development of the main systems of this type. 


The sharp increase in appropriations for ABM systems and the statements of Pentagon 
leaders indicate that some programs are approaching completion. For example, the 
Department of Defense report for fiscal year 1981 states that the "systems tech- 
nology" program will make it possible to develop and deploy a full-scale ABM 
system "if the need should arise." Perry's report noted that "in the event of the 
destruction of the SALT process, a new ABM system will guarantee effective and 
rapid response." In other words, he is associating the U.S. refusal to ratify 
the SALT II treaty with the abrogation of the open-ended ABM limitation treaty of 
1972. He even cites the probable cost of a space laser system consisting of 2-6 
"combat stations"--10-20 billion dollars. The official purpose of the program is 
to "technologically forestall" the USSR. 


The development of American space defense equipment, which began and was intensified 
under the Carter Administration, is closely connected with ABM system technology. 
The dramatically stepped-up program for the creation of laser cosmic weapons de- 
serves special mention. American experts associate the use of these weapons for 
the creation of cosmic ABM and space defense systems with the possibility of "fun- 
damental changes in the strategic balance” in the 1980's. A total of around 1.5 
billion dollars has already been spent on the program. The space defense system 
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is officially supposed to "defend" U.S. offensive cosmic systems and destroy 

Soviet satellites. If it were to be deployed on a broader scale in outer space, 

it could become an ABM system and could insure a first "disarming" strike by the 
United States. A constant leading position for the United States in outer space 

is the official goal of the "new space policy" adopted by the Carter Administration 
in 1978. 


The Pentagon leadership is investing great hopes in the use of the Navstar global 
positional system (GPS). Part of it is already functioning, and the complete 
system should be ready by 1985. The system, made up of 18 satellites, will be 
usec or the precision targeting of aircraft and missiles and the orientation of 
ships, submarines, U.S. troops and the entire NATO bloc and can be regarded "as 
something intended primarily for preventive attack."29 Tests to heighten the ac- 
curacy of missiles with the aid of five Navstar satellites are already being con- 
ducted as part of the Minuteman, Poseidon and Trident programs. The system will 
cost around 4 billion dollars. 


Photo and radar reconnaissance satellites will also contribute to counterforce 
potential. They are being used to determine the precise coordinates of targets 

and to compile maps for the targeting of new ICBM's, SLBM's, cruise missiles, 
Pershing 2 missiles and so forth. The report of the Congressional Research Service 
unequivocally states: "By virtue of their contribution to the accuracy of ballistic 
missiles, their retargeting and so forth, the satellites will be extremely useful 

in delivering strikes against missiles, and not cities.... In this way, ABM 
systems, space defense programs and satellites supplement one another."21 This 
certainly suggests that Washington's dramatically accelerated militarization of 
outer space in recent years is serving the same old purpose of the all-round build- 
up of counterforce potential. 


Communications satellites, used for the coordination and control of strikes, are 
another essential element of this potential. There has been a dramatic buildup in 
this sphere in the last 4 years as well, and plans call for the particularly rapid 
growth of appropriations in the next 5 years. Suffice it to say that Pentagon 
research and development expenditures on just space programs and command-control- 
communications systems increased 2.5-fold between 1977 and 1980, 22 


It should be noted that military leaders associate the startup of the shuttle trans- 
port system in ‘981 with a qualitatively new level of cosmic militarization. In 
1979, former Secretary of the Air Force H. Mark said that "the shuttle will increase 
the weight of the payload put in orbit in one flight to approximately 10 times the 
maximum payload of existing carriers. In view of the fact that our space potential 
is to some extent proportional to the payload, there is no doubt that this fact 
alone will be extremely significant."23 The targeting mechanism of laser weapons 

5 to be tested on the first flights of the space shuttle. Most of the military 
loads will be secret, and around 100 military launchingsof the shuttle are planned 
before the end of the 1980's. 


Something should also be said about the measures to strengthen U.S. offensive po- 
tential against Sovict submarine-based strategic forces. A former Pentagon official 
announced in the ARMED FORCES JOURNAL that "the United States will annually spend 
around 5 billion dollars in an attempt to preserve its considerable superiority in 
antisubmarine warfare potential and its ability to endanger the survival of Soviet 
SLBM's and SLCM's."24 This is also a serious "contribution" to American first 
strike potential. 
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Table 3 


Appropriations for Systems and Services Securing U.S. Counterforce Potential 
(First Strike Potential), in millions of dollars 











Increase, 
Before %, 

Expenditure items 1978 1978 1979 1980 1981 1982 1982/78 
ABM systems 1530.8 213.4 227.5 241.6 268.3 345.5 62 
Space defense 21.2 41.6 73.0 80.5 83.8 147.4 254 
Laser weapons 776.1 157.6 179.1 209.5 233.0 269.9 70 
Radiation weapons 19.0 11.7 17.2 29.1 28.6 19.0 62 
Navstar GPS system 230.0 86.6 129.1 208.7 199.3 177.0 104 
research and develop- 

ment of intelligence 

and communications 

systems 559 759 1163 1571 1778 218 





"Department of Defense Annual Report FY 1981," p 139; "Department of Defense 
Annual Report FY 1980," Wash., 1979, p C-11; "FY 1980 Arms Control Impact State- 
ments,'’ Wash., 1979, pp 65, 75, 126; "FY 1982 Arms Control Impact Statements," 
Wash., February 1981, pp 192, 391; AIR FORCE MAGAZINE, July 1979, pp 63-65. 


This is the nature of the "chain reaction" of the military programs launched by 
the Carter Administration: from the creation of an active instrument of military 
intervention abroad to the militarization of outer space. 

They are joined together by the concept of "escalation domination," stimulating an 
arms race in the United States. Its authors seem to be dividing universal nuclear 
war into three stages and "postponed" the last--strikes on cities--as the "last 
resort.’ The first stage presupposes an exchange of counterforce strikes on mili- 
tary strategic targets, with the preservation of a U.S. reserve to "deter" the 
escalation of the conflict by posing the threat of a second, "limited" attack on 

a number of industrial targets, and the last reserve--for a devastating attack on 
cities.2> This is the reason for the new and much broader demands made on U.S. 
strategic forces: their ability to deliver the first and the last strikes and, in 
general, their ability to "win" a nuclear war on one, merely hypothetical condition: 
that there will be no strikes against cities. This would seem to make parity on 
the highest level of the conflict an extraneo: itter and attach significance to 
the Pentagon's planned superiority in counterforce weapon systems on artificial, 
intermediate, "limited" levels of the conflict. This is supposed to, at least in 
theory, denigrate the role of Soviet-American strategic parity by reducing it to 
parity in the potential for retaliatory attacks on cities. 


As the CPSU Central Committee's Accountability Report to the 26th Party Congress 
states, however, what the Americans call "limited" nuclear war would mean, in 
Europe, for example, the certain death of European civilization at the very start. 
And the United States will naturally not remain untouched by the flames of war 
either. It is clear that plans and “dogg rines® of this kind pose a serious threat 
to all people, including the Americans. 





The illusory reliance of U.S. military strategy on “escalation domination" is 
obvious because the use of force abroad with "minimal risk" to the United States 
would require superiority in all possible stages of the conflict. On the other 
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hand, for the side fighting against aggressive U.S. intrigues, even parity of 
strength jn just isolated or selected stages will be sufficient. 


The Soviet Union, concerned about the protection of socialism's gains and the 
preservation of peace on earth, has always made, and will always make, the appro- 
priate response to any and all imperialist intrigues. 


An analysis of the military programs constituting the material basis of the new 
U.S. military strategy suggests the following: The program for the four "moderni- 
zatious" of the armed forces, launched by the Carter Administration, is expected 

to create an instrument of active U.S. military intervention in international 
relations in the future under the guise of superiority throughout the entire "spec- 
trum of the conflict, right up to its highest nuclear levels. 


This conclusion is fully disclosed by a comprehensive look at U.S. military pro- 
grams, the purpose of which is escape from the "parity impasse.'"' The military and 
political danger, which could destabilize the strategic balance during the course 
of the qualitative arms race begun by the United States, is acknowledged in the 
report of the Congressional Research Service, which stresses that "the combination 
of all these technical achievements could give rise to huge and eo problems 
in arms control and in strategic stability within the near future."'4/ 


The United States’ new nuclear strategy obviously contradicts documents signed by 
the American leadership in the sphere of Soviet-American relations, which record, 
in particular, the pledge of the two sides "not to strive for military superiority" 
and their pledge to continue "seeking ways of strengthening strategic stability, 
including the limitation of strategic offensive weapons, which are most likely to 
destabilize the strategic balance, and measures to reduce and prevent danger of 
sudden attack." 


The U.S. strategy tries to combine the incompatible--the buildup and limitation 

of weapons--and to turn the very essence of the SALT process inside out, since the 
fundamental principle of this process, as agreed upon by the Soviet and U.S. ieader- 
ship, is the principle of the equality and equivalent security of the sides. This 
approach shows traces of the futile policy of the early 1960's, when the United 
States tried to gain limitations that were disadvantageous to the other side by 
means of "arms control from a position of strength." In reference to the continua- 
tion of the SAL} process, U.S. Secretary of Defense C. Weinberger said: "When we 
begin these talks, we must conduct them from an even stronger position."29 However, 
as the experience of recent decades has shown, the concept of "arming for disarma- 
ment'’ has served only as justification for the arms race in the United States. 


Judging by the Reagan Administration's first moves, Washington does not intend to 
make any fundamental changes in this policy line, and it even hopes to accelerate 
some military programs. 


In particular, the Pentagon now plans to equip 500, and not the original 300, 
Minutemen ITI ICBM's with MK-12A warheads, intensify the development of the new 
Trident IL counterforce SLBM, resume the production of the modified B-1 bomber and 
develop the new Stealth strategic bomber, "invisible" to radar equipment, by 1987; 
the development of ABM systems for the protection of ICBM positions and of space 
ABM systems, which are being particularly emphasized, has accelerated sharply; the 
testing of the first generation of antisatellite systems will be completed within 
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the next few years, and the first laser "combat stations" will be deployed in space 
by the end of the 1980's; Pentagon financing of the shuttle system has increased 
considerably. The new administration intends to expand the navy's ship-building 
program enough to guarantee 15, instead of the original 13, carrier forces and to 
increase the fleet to 600 combat ships; administration spokesmen have announced 
the rebirth of the plans to produce neutron weapons for placement in Western 
Europe; special attention is being given to the maximum buildup of "rapid deploy- 
ment" forces and the establishment of military bases in the Persian Gulf zone and 
on the Sinai peninsula, where American forces are to serve as the backbone of the 
new multinational NATO “rapid deployment" forces.329 The common denominator of all 
these plans is the Reagan Administration's desire to find "quick fixes" for mili- 
tary problems inherited from the Carter Administration. 


However, Washington's attempts to solve world problems from a position of strength 
and by means of an escalated arms race are even less realistic now, 20 years after 
the futile "missile dash" of the 1960's. 


In connection with this, academician G. A. Arbatov quite understandably asks: "If 
the United States was unable to win the arms race before, when it had a much greater 
advantage, why should it hope for victory today, now that the gap between the 
American and Soviet economic, scientific and technical levels has been significantly 
reduced?' 


Furthermore, the escalation of the arms race could even have the most negative ef- 
fect on the U.S. economy in the very near future. Serious observers are now point- 
ing this out. In a U.S. NEWS AND WORLD REPORT interview, prominent American 
economist and Nobel prize winner W. Leontief commented that "the gigantic leap in 
military expenditures will lead to higher inflation, a worse balance of payments, 

a decline in productive capital investments, a rise in interest rates, increased 
taxes, an insecure currency and, over the long range, increased unemployment." 


Therefore, the Reagan Administration must deal with pressing domestic problems 
which can only be compounded by the announced policy of cuts in all federal socio- 
economic programs for the sake of a buildup in just the military program, which is 
cnly in the interest of the military-industrial complex. 


"We can nevertheless hope," L. I. Brezhnev said at the 26th CPSU Congress, "that 
those who make American policy today will eventually be able to take a more real- 
istic view of things. The present military-strategic balance between the USSR and 
the United States, between the Warsaw Pact and NATO countries, objectively serves 
to keep the peace on our planet. We have never wanted, and we do not now want, to 
be militarily superior to the other side. This is not our policy. However, we 
will not allow the other side to become superior to us. All such attempts and all 
talks with us from a position of strength are absolutely futile! 


"It would be a sign of true governmental wisdom not to try to disrupt the existing 
balance and not to force the world into a new, even more costly and dangerous 
round of the arms race."33 
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"INTERNATIONAL TERRORISM'--SUBVERSIVE U.S. PROPAGANDA 
Moscow SSHA: EKONOMIKA, POLITIKA, IDEOLOGIYA in Russian No 6, Jun 81 pp 41-51 


[Article by S. L. Zivs: "Ideological Diversion Under the Banner of Struggle 
Against Terrorism" ] 


[Text] The U.S. Administration's present campaign to associate the Soviet Union 
with "international terrorism" represents purposeful political subversive activity. 
The essence and tone of the campaign aitest to its organizers’ desire to find ideo- 
logical grounds to escalate foreign policy aggression and to undermine the univer- 
sally recognized and duly secured principles governing relations between states, 

as well as to deny nations the right .f£ self-determination. 


This campaign is vLuilt on mass-scale misinformation and the distortion of the prin- 
cipled position of the Soviet Union, which is terrorism's resolute opponent. 


The inspirers and organizers of the campaign, which has essentially become one of 
the philosophical bases of the present administration's foreign policy, are trying 
to depict nothing other than the liberation struggle of popular masses as a sign 

of terrorism. This is the ideological and political spearhead of the campaign. 

But when an attempt is made to equate terrorism with the national liberation strug- 
gle of hundreds of millions of people against colonialism and neocolonialism, 
against the dictatorial behavior of imperialism, this signifies malicious intent 
combined with an ignorance of history and a lack of ability and desire to under-— 
stand the objective laws of societal development. When they invented the myth about 
"international terrorism," Washington political leaders evidently believed that 
they had created a reliable ideological screen for their policy of interventionisn, 
their policy of suppressing national liberation movements. This myth is nothing 
other than an attempt to find a "constructive replacement" for another myth, which 
was invented by the previous administration and also served as a screen for the 
policy ot interventionism-the myth about Washington's desire to "defend human 
rights" everywhere in the world, which ultimately exposed its own true nature and 
exposed the actual status of human rights in the United States. 


In essence, the latest myth has already suffered the same fate. 
I 
The initial dates and facts are well known. On 28 January U.S. Secretary of State 


A. Haig absurdly accused the Soviet Union of "training, financing and equipping" 
international terrorism. 
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The majority of sober-minded observers in Western Europe had a largely identical 
reaction to the inaugural press conferences of the new U.S. Administration's 
leaders. For example, the author of France's LE MONDE report on the statements 
made to newsmen by the President and the secretary of state gave his report a quite 
definite headline: "Mr. Reagan takes a cold war approach toward the ussR, "1 


The pro-American "Atlantic" press, on the other hand, picked up the signals coming 
from Washington. On 30 January PARIS MATCH readers who looked into the latest 
issue of this French journal saw a photograph of Italian Judge Urso, who had been 
seized by terrorists from the "Red Brigades." Urso's sorrowful eyes were supposed 
to serve as a mute reproach to the terrorists and, chiefly, to "reinforce" the main 
idea of the article, set forth in the title: "lioscow Issues Long-Distance Orders 
to Terrorists." The subtitle below said "Leaders of 'Red Brigades’ Were Trained 

in Their Camps." 


In itself, the PARIS MATCH article was both primitive and malicious. It might have 
not attracted any attention if it had not been for two factors. The first was the 
date of its publication, just 2 days after A. Haig's statement. After all, even 
the quickest reaction will not prepare an article for an illustrated weekly maga- 
zine in just a day. The second factor was its author, Robert Moss. 


Let us take a look at this second factor. In 1976 the Israeli parachutists' raid 
on Uganda's Entebbe Airport was commanded by an officer named Jonathan. The officer 
died during the raid. Israeli intelligence then decided to give his name to one 

of the organizations used as a cover for its ideological subversive activity. It 
was this organization--the "Jonathan Foundation"--that was given the responsibility 
of organizing the "Int~-rnational Conference on Terrorism" in Jerusalem in 1979. 

The conference represented the first major test of the anti-Soviet campaign of mis- 
information about "international terrorism." Two basic theses were set forth at 
the conference. Firstly, terrorism poses a threat to Western civilization and, 
what is more, "a more serious threat in many respects than the danger of nuclear 
war"! The second and, probably, central thesis, was that terrorism is "a foreign 
policy instrument...of the Soviet Union." 


The persons representing the United States at the conference included, in particular, 
G. Bush, formerly the director of the CIA and now the vice president of the United 
States, and political scientist R. Pipes, the famous anti-Soviet who now works on 
the staff of the U.S. National Security Council. Even in 1979 it was already obvi- 
ous that the purpose of the conference was to prepare for the launching of another 
campaign to undermine detente. This is exactly how American journalist S. Weaver 
interpreted the aims of the conference's organizers in her report in THE WALL 
STREET JOURNAL: "If this attempt works, the idea of detente between the West and 
the Soviets, which is already being attacked, will be undermined even more. And 
the political leaders who are trying to defend oomng based on detente, from trade 
agreements to SALT, will have even more difficulty." 


Now, finally, let us return to the interesting fact mentioned above. The task of 
voicing the most overtly provocative thesis at the Jerusalem meeting was assigned 
to none other than Robert Moss. 


Moss" activity vividly illustrates some of the general tendencies in the use of 
international "filibusters of the pen" in the sphere of psychological warfare. 
When a propaganda campaign was launched to secure the plans for subversive activity 
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and physical terror that were aimed at overthrowing the constitutional government 

of S. Allende, the selfsame Moss was sent to Chile, where he composed his anti- 
histericed, slanderous little book "Chile's Marxist Experiment," which was published 
in 1973. 


The history of this publication is quite indicative. The preparation of the book 
was financed by a certain firm operating in England, Forum World Features, which is 
owned by an American front company, "Kern House Enterprise." The money was de- 
livered to the firm through a notorious channel of payment for misinformation opera- 
tions--the American National Strategy Information Center. Incidentally, the same 
center financed the formation of the Committee on the Present Danger in 1975 with a 
"loan" of 1 million dollars. It is no secret that several of R. Reagan's foreign 
policy advisers came from this center, including national security adviser R. Allen. 


Moss' name has often been linked with the names of other activists on the front of 
subversive misinformation, such as Arnaud de Borchgrave. Moss has worked with A. 

de Borchgrave several times. For their attempted cosmetic repair of the shah of 
Iran's image (when the shah's throne was already tottering from the blows of the 
Irania,. revolution), Moss and Borchgrave received special payment from the shah's 
press agency. And it is not surprising that A. de Borchgrave followed Moss' example 
in popularizing Haig's ideas about the "hand of Moscow" directing international 
terrorism when he participated in preparing the U.S. secretary of state for his 
interview by France's L'EXPRESS magazine. 


As we can see, the basic premises of the campaign for struggle against "interna- 
tion ’ terrorism, directed by Moscow,'' the campaign chosen by the new U.S. Admin- 
istra ion as a shock operation in subversive diplomacy, were worked out one by one. 


II 


Any unbiased analyst must be fully aware that the condemnation of terrorism has 
always been of fundamental significance to Marxism. Marxism rejects terror as a 
means of attaining political goals. 


Even in Vladimir Il'ich Lenin's youth, when he learned about his older brother's 
participation in the attempt on the tsar's life, he said: "We will take a different 
route."" In tho years of the workers' difficult struggle against tsarism, V. I. 
Lenin argued that terrorist actions were useless and inappropriate methods (basic 

or auxiliary) of revolutionary struggle. Lenin censured the Socialist Revolutionary 
Party's inclination to terrorism. Lenin explained that the Socialist Revolution- 
aries preferred the tactic of terrorism because they were not part of the workers 
movement. Furthermore, in his condemnation of terrorism, Lenin stressed that ter- 
rorist acts disarmed the masses because they lead to "passive anticipation of the 
next individual feat" inscead of struggle for liberation.’ Lenin summarized his 
thoughts by saying: '"We are further assured that ‘each lightning bolt of terror 
enlightens the mind,’ but, unfortunately, we have not noticed this in the Socialist 
Revolutionaries who preach terror."® 


Has the Communist Party's position on terrorism changed since the establishment of 
Soviet rule? Absolutely not. Throughout their history, the CPSU and the Soviet 
State have rejected and condemed terrorism. 








It is quite indicative that, in spite of the absolutely definite position of the 
CPSU and the Soviet State, the Bolsheviks were the target of totally unsubstantiated 
slanderous accusations during the very first years of the Soviet regime's existence, 
when Soviet Russia was fighting against foreign intervention. They were accused of 
"apologizing for terror."' It was then that Austrian social reformist K. Kautsky's 
book "Terrorism and Communism" was published. Kautsky accused the Soviet regime 

of "terroristic suppression" and the “export of terror and revolution." 


V. I. Lenin angrily responded to Kautsky's insinuations by declaring that Kautsky 
and his accomplices were "lying about the Soviet Union with respect to the question 
of terrorism and dewocracy."? Lenin also proved that the active material support 
of generals and the armed struggle against the Soviet regime were being combined 
with a slander campaign. The enemies of the Soviet order were supporting the 
generals who were “striving to smother the Soviet regime" by falsely defining it 

as a "terroristic and undemocratic" government. 


We do not know whether Moss has read Kautsky's work. But when he said that terror- 
ism is a Soviet “export commodity" in November 1980 in an article in the NEW YORK 
TIMES MAGAZINE, it naturally indicated that the arsenal of anticommunism's ideo- 
logical weapons must be extremely scanty. 


It is also interesting to recall that attempts were already being made in Europe 
in the early 1930's to accuse Soviet communists of organizing international ter- 
rorism. At that time, there was talk about the directors of revolutionary com- 
munism, who were guiding the hands of the terrorists. 


Furthermore, all types of mass political demonstrations were described as terrorism. 
For this purpose, an international conference was held "to standardize criminal 
legislation. "ll jurists from fascist Italy were extremely active at this conference. 1 


It was precisely at this time that terrorism began to be used more extensively by 
=! - forces of extreme reaction and by fascists as a method of conducting domestic 
and foreign policy. In 1934 the Hitlerites arranged for the assassination of French 
Minister Louis Barthou and Yugoslavian King Alexander in Marseilles; the act was 
performed by the Ustachi, Croatian fascists. The same year the Nazis killed 
Austrian Chancellor E. Dollfuss. On 27 February 1933 Hermann Goering stood on the 
main staircase of the Reichstag building, which had been set ablaze at his command, 
and announced that the perpetrators of this terrorist act were communists. "This 
arson is Bolshevism's most monstrous terrorist act in Germany," stated the report 
of the firing, personally dictated by Goering. 


This served as an excuse for the intensive institutionalization of total fascist 
terror .» Germany. The same accusation served as grounds for the staging of one of 
the greatest falsifications in history--the Leipzig case. 


After suffering a military and political defeat and an absolute ideological defeat, 
fascism was tried by the victors of World War II, was tried by history, and was 
branded a phenomenon contrary to sociohistorical progress and a crime against 
mankind. The entire system of political and ideological metiiods used by the Nazis 
was also condemned. 
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But something very strange happened: It turned out that the thesis of the ill- 
reputed Reichsmarshall Hermann Goering about "Bolshevik terrorism" was not 
forgotten. 


ILI 


A central aspect, and one of the most unnatural, of Washington's political propa- 
ganda campaign about international terrorism is the attempted equation of terror- 
ism with the just struggle of people for their national, economic and social 
liberation. This reveals the hope of stopping the natural course of history. 


Current statements by U.S. Administration spokesmen indicate a desire to depict 
the collapse of the colonial system and the formation of hundreds of independent 
national states as the accomplishment of "terrorists," who, according to the same 
scheme, “take orders from Moscow." 


The complete absurdity of the attempts to pin the terrorist label on the national 
liberation movement has been repeatedly pointed out by representatives of the young 
states. During a discussion in the United Nations in connection with the General 
Assembly's adoption of resolution 3034 (XXVII) of 18 December 1972, which formed a 
special committee on international terrorism, representatives of many developing 
countries objected to the West's attempts to restrict these nations' right of self- 
determination on the pretext of "preventing terrorism." The Algerian delegation 
directed attention to something else: the extensive use of terrorist methods 
against the young independent states. 


On another occasion, representatives of Algeria, Libya and Nigeria in the United 
Nations stated that a clear distinction must be drawn between the struggle of 
people for their liberation and criminal terrorist acts which have nothing in com- 
mon with this struggle. At that time, the discussion concerned the accusations 
voiced by U.S. representatives, who alleged that the taking of hostages was one of 
the chief methods of struggle used by the national liberation movements. 


But there is another side to this problem. Although the United States hypocriti- 
cally opposes international terrorism, it is actually giving material, propagan- 
distic and political support to terrorist groups and companies of professional 
assassins, use i against the national liberation movement and established independ- 
ent national states. As an example, we could cite the support (weapons and money) 
given to the puppet terrorist UNITA group, which was working for the racists and 
neocolonialists in southern Africa and was conducting terrorist activity against 
the people of Angola. As the WASHINGTON POST reported in March 1981, the new U.S. 
Administration has thrown aside all of the disguises used to camouflage military 
assistance, is disregarding the formal ban (the so-called Clark Amendment of 1976) 
and is openly supporting groups like UNITA. 


The prevailing view in contemporary international law is that the support of armed 
gangs (including professional mercenaries) is contrary to the principles of inter- 
national law and the ideals of cooperation stipulated in the UN Charter. This 
view was already reflected in resolution 2625 (XXV) of the UN General Assembly in 
1970. In this connection, we could cite the competent opinion of Alan Rosas, 
Finnish expert on international law. He remarks that "the use of professional mer- 
cenaries against the developing countries and the national liberation movements 
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tends to pose an additional threat to peace and security in various regions." 
Rosas defines this kind of support of armed terrorist gangs as “indirect 
intervention."13 


Another example of this kind of intervention is the U.S. support of armed merce- 
naries sent to the Democratic Republic of Afghanistan. President Reagan made an 
indicative remark in reference to this when he confirmed his intention to assist 
the Afghan "rebels" (particularly by means of weapons deliveries) when he was 
interviewed by an ABC correspondent in March 1981. This essentially represents 
the official legalization of the support of terrorist actions and participation in 
the undeclared war on the Democratic Republic of Afghanistan, or, in other words, 
interventionist activity with all of the signs of aggression stipulated in the UN 
definition. 


The U.S. support of regimes of institutionalized terror arouses the anger of the 
general world public. Again, examples of this are numerous and well known. Above 
all, they include the direct and indirect support of the racist regime in South 
Africa. The system of government in this country has been condemned by the United 
Nations and has been recognized as a factor endangering world peace. Even the 
extremely reserved assessment of the Federation of Evangelistic Lutheran Churches 
in Southern Africa acknowledges that the dominant political system in South Africa 
"cannot be reconciled in any way with Jesus Christ's doctrine of divine mercy."14 
And it is this system that is being supported de facto by the U.S. Administration, 
which pins the label of terrorism on patriotic forces in South Africa and Namibia. 
In essence, we are dealing here with U.S. encouragement of the policy of state 
terrorism and with the sabotage of UN efforts to put an end to the shameful system 
of apartheid and find a peaceful solution to the Namibian problem. 


There is hardly any need to speak in detail about U.S. relations with the Pinochet 
regime in Chile. There have been no secrets in this sphere for a long time. Let 
us note just one detail. On 11 March 1981 the military fascist regime enacted a 
constitution in order to give its terrorist government the semblance of legality. 
It is in the text of this constitution that we find amazingly cynical and politi- 
cally demagogic statements...about terrorism. The first chapter of the constitu- 
tion contains an article, No 9, which declares: "Terrorism in any form is, by its 
very essence, a contradiction of human rights."15 The cynicism of these individuals 
who institutionalized a system of political terror and trampled on any and all 
human rights is truly boundless. The definite similarity of the Pinochet text to 
A. Haig's formula is also striking. 


One example of overt U.S. support of antidemocratic state terrorism is the U.S. 
relationship with the ruling junta in El Salvador, which has only been able to 

hold on to its power with the aid of mass terror, involving the use of military 
equipment from the United States and fighters trained by American advisers. Fur- 
thermore, using the same myth about international terrorism, Washington politicians 
are trying to call the struggle of the Salvadoran people terrorism and are alleging 
that this struggle is being directed by the USSR and Cuba. The primitive nature 

of these intrigues is obvious. 


IV 


Terrorism has always been a reflection of the political adventurism of extremists. 
Terrorism occupies the central position in the system of neofascist methods. The 
neofascists of our day resort to terror precisely because they are actually weak 
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and have no real mass support. With the aid of terror, the neofascists hope to 
bring about political destabilization and make the common man feel psychologically 
insecure about his safety and about the ability of authority to protect him against 
vicolerce. The neofascist organizations are guilty of unleashing the terror that 
has become a common feature of social life in Western Europe. "The tendency 

toward bloody terror and violence on the right wing of the political spectrum has 
been viewed with increasing alarm since the mid-1970's" by security organs in the 
FRG, DER SPIEGEL testified.16 "The neofascists are preparing for armed terror," 
England's MORNING STAR warned.!’ The extreme brutality of the neofascist terrorists 
is attested to by their commission of terrorist acts in places where people tend 

to congregate. Fur':shermore, they consciously try to bring about the mutilation or 
death of as many irnocent victims as possible. Examples of this can be seen in 

the bombs set off in Bologna in the train station, in Munich during the mass 
"Oktoberfest" and in Paris near the synagogue on Rue Copernic. All of this hap- 
pened just in 1980. And this was preceded by the bombs set off in Milan's Piazza 
Fontana, the bombing of the Italikus train and a number of similar acts. Further- 
more, it has been verified that all of these terrorist acts were committed by 
neofascists. 


Several reports have leaked to the press about the well-organized international 
contacts between fascist terrorist groups and organizations operating in Italy, 
France, Portugal and Spain. The neo-Nazis from the FRG are also involved in these 
contacts. An international network has sprung up and has been christened, with 
good reason, the “black internationale." This structure attests not only to dis- 
plays of mutual solidarity, but also allows national fascist organizations to co- 
ordinate their terrorist operations and help one another acquire weapons. 


International gatherings of the "black internationale" are attended by many spokes- 
men for old and new (or, more precisely, renovated) fascism, such as Blan Pinar, 
Giorgio Almirante, Della Quiai and Mark Frederickson. 


In addition to the multilateral organizational-coordinating contacts within the 
"black internationale," there are also bilateral contacts between organizations 
of like-minded persons. These contacts attest to spiritual unity and to common 
goals. A typical example of this was the decision made by the ultra-right wing 
ALCAZAR newepaper (the same one that printed incendiary appeals for a military 
coup on the day of the attempted military putsch in Madrid in February 1981) to 
send its correspondents to Frankfurt for extensive coverage of the meeting of the 
subversive anti-Soviet emigre organization, the National Labor Union. 


The forms of official tolerance, acceptance and encouragement of neofascism are 
many and varied. Judges generally strive to find legal or, more precisely, pseudo- 
legal arguments to guard the "legality" of the activity of neofascist organizations. 
Despite the obviously and indisputably unlawful nature of their activity, both from 
the standpoint of universally recognized principles and standards of international 
law and from the standpoint of constitutional provisions and national legislation, 
subtle chicanery is practiced so that the neofascists will not be "offended." One 
of the more conclusive pieces of evidence of the indulgence shown toward neofascism 
by the authorities in the Western countries is the impunity of those who organize 
and commit terrorist acts. Hundreds of terrorists from neofascist organizations 
known to the police are either never called to account or their cases are settled 
out of court. This is often the result of direct connections between the neo- 
fascists and police. As a leader of the French Autonomous National Union of 
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Plainclothes Policemen acknowledged, there is the belief that "neo-Nazi activists 
have infiltrated the police force, including the personnel division and the national 
policy academy,"18 


It is a well-known fact that the terrorist activity of leftist extremists is ob- 
jectively linked with right wing terrorism in Europe today. In its system for the 
actual exploitation of international terrorism, the United States has not hesitated 
to use ultra-leftist terrorism. This is done for various purposes. The following 
recommendation was made in a secret document, which later became public, of the 
American IT&T multinational corporation, which collaborated directly with the CIA 
in financing and planning the subversive activity in Chile that was aimed against 
the government of President S. Allende: "We must also continue our efforts to 
provoke violent reactions in the extreme Left, because this will create a situation 
necessitating military intervention." 


This policy is reminiscent of the one used within the United States to persecute 
and dissolve organizations that are officially labeled "dangerous." In accordance 
with the FBI's “counterintelligence" program, the policy made extensive use of the 
tactic of provoking conflicts between parallel organizations so that the leaders 

of the organizations could be imprisoned (or committed to mental hospitals) for 
preventive or repressive purposes. 19 Violent behavior was aiso frequently provoked 
by agents who had infiltrated organizations. 


Ultra-leftist terrorism in Europe often objectively serves the strategic goals of 
U.S. foreign policy. Let us take the terrorist acts (for example, the assassina- 
tion of A. Moro) in Italy as an example. In terms of its political consequences, 
Moro's assassination worked toward the same ends as the United States' active 
involvement in Italian politics, which is accomplished bv means of a combination 
of political, military and economic pressure and "covert accivity." 


V 


When we analyze the U.S. Administration's new campaign regarding “the Soviet Union's 
association with international terrorism," we must constantly redefine the actual 
U.S. attitude toward subversive activity. Subversive activity is a constant, 
routine element of U.S. foreign policy. Subversive activity is planned and directed 
by central government agencies. A special interdepartmental agency defines the 
basic guidelines for subversive activity, coordinates it and authorizes major opera- 
tions. This agency is headed by the President's national security adviser. Other 
members are the undersecretary of state for political affairs, the deputy secretary 
of defense, the chairman of the Joint Chiefs of Staff and the director of the CIA. 
The activities of the agency are camouflaged by changing code names--the 40 Commit- 
tee, the 303 Committee, the 54-12 Group and so forth. 


A typical example of subversive, terrorist activity by U.S. Government agencies was 
the system of measures aimed at the organization of a coup d'etat in Chile, at the 
use of terrorist methods to prepare for the violent overthrow of the Allende Govern- 
ment and the establishment of a military fascist dictatorship. Many details of 

this subversive activity were made public and had to be acknowledged in the "Report 
of the Select Committee of the U.S. Senate to Study Governmental Operations with 
Respect to Intelligence Activities," published in 1975.20 We do not have room here 
to describe the diverse forms of this subversive activity in detail, but we must 
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comment on Washington's direct use of rightist extremist organizations in Chile, 
particularly the Patria y Libertad group. ‘The activity of this group was aimed 
at destabilizing the regime with the aid of various terrorist acts, which were 
supposed to create "legal" grounds for intervention by the armed forces, Patria 
y Libertad was founded in fall 1970 in accordance with a secret U.S. presidential 
directive of 15 September 1970 in regard to the plan for the organization of the 
coup d'etat. 


We should also recall that General A. Haig was then the national security adviser's 
assistant. The archives also contain a confidential report by the former Chilean 
ambassador--that is, the ambassador who was appointed by the government of the 
previous Chilean president, E. Frei, and who left this office in December 1970. 

The report records A. Haig's involvement in the making of U.S. policy toward Chile, 21 
It also records Haig's meeting with IT&T President Harold Jeneen, at which time 

the company’s collaboration in subversive activity in Chile was discussed. 


When the Senate Foreign Relations Committee discussed Haig's appointment to the 
office of secretary of state, Haig himself admitted that he was involved, although 
"not Jeeply," in the organization of subversive activity in Chile. 22 


But was the U.S. subversive activity in Chile an isolated episode or a departure 
from the norm? Absolutely not. The subversive activity in Chile, which included 
the organization of terrorist acts and the creation (financing, arming and direc- 
tion) of special terrorist organizations, was only one typical example which was 
made public. As an element of U.S. foreign policy, it is of universal signifi- 
cance, as the abovementioned Senate committee quite clearly recorded in its con- 
clusions: "The subversive U.S. activity in Chile is a striking example, but it is 
not the only one. This kind of activity has been carried out within the context 
of American foreign policy and in clandegtine U.S. operations in other countries 
both inside and outside Latin America." 


Therefore, the Select Senate Committee had to acknowledge the universal use of 
subversive activity by the United States. And documents exposed the involvement 

in this activity of those who are trying to convince the world that subversive ter- 
rorist activity is being directed by Moscow! 


As for subve.sive activity against the Soviet Union and other socialist countries, 
whtch is officially authorized on the highest level of legislative and executive 
authority, we will limit ourselves to just one example. The annals of U.S. legisla- 
tion contain acts envisaging the allocation of funds from the U.S. federal budget 
for the organization of subversive activity and for the recruitment of citizens of 
socialist states to participate in military terrorist activity against their own 
country. For example, a law was passed on 10 October 1951 which, in particular, 
specifies appropriations of up to 100 million dollars for the peyment of "selected 
individuals in the Soviet Union, Poland, Czechoslovakia, Hungary, Romania, Bulgaria 
and Albania...or refugees from these countries, either for their unification in 
armed service subunits supporting the North Atlantic Treaty Organization or for 
other purposes.” 


Although the entire system of subversive terrorist actions planned, coordinated 
and carried out in accordance with the instructions of top-level U.S. Administration 
officials and on the orders of the heads of official government avencies, and 
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financed by the federal budget, has not been completely revealed, there are 
numerous official documents which describe individual elements of this system. 
The impression of irrefutable incriminating evidence was conveyed by the report 
of the Senate Select Committee which lifted the veil that had been covering the 
planned terrorist operations for the purpose of assassinating foreign leaders 
disliked by the United States, such as Fidel Castro, 25 


American Government agencies tolerate terrorist acts, assassination attempts and 
appeals for violence against foreign diplomats working in the United States and 
the members of their families. I remember witnessing, during one of my trips to 
the United States, a shot fired by a sniper at the home of a staff member of the 
Soviet UN office. It was simply a miracle that the small children in the home 
were not injured. One example of the indulgence shown toward violent actions is 
the police security provided for demonstrations by members of the Jewish Defense 
League, who shout aggressive slogans and whose behavior is nothing other than 
primitive vandalism. 


The position of the USSR is in sharp contrast to this. The Soviet Union resolutely 
speaks out against terrorist acts, which lead to senseless killing, undermine the 
diplomatic activity of states and their representatives and disrupt the normal 
course of international contacts and meetings and transport communications between 
states. 


Finally, it should be pointed out that all civilized nations have reached a specific 
agreement in the struggle against airplane hijackings, which represent a dangerous 
form of terrorism under present conditions. There is no question of the positive 
significance of the international conventions directed against violent actions 
which disrupt the normal operations of civil aviation (adopted in 1970 in The Hague 
and 1971 in Montreal). The Soviet Union is implementing the corresponding interna- 
tional legal standards by passing national laws and by fulfilling all of the obliga- 
tions specified in the conventions. As for the United States, it is sabotaging 
international cooperation in the struggle against terrorism in the form of air 
piracy. It is a widely known fact that the Brazinskas pair, the air pirates and 
criminals who hijacked a plane and killed a stewardess, found refuge in the United 
States and that the U.S. Government has now been refusing for more than 4 years to 
fulfill its obligation to extradict the criminals. 


VI 


The most incredibly shameless aspect of the entire provocative venture concerning 
the "hand of Moscow" directing terrorism is the fact that the organizers of the new 
anti-Soviet campaign have had to admit the total absence of proof--direct, indirect 
and, in general, any kind--to corroborate the accusation in regard to the Soviet 
Union's role in financing, planning and supervising “international terrorism." 


As early as 1979, even some of the specially chosen ("reliable") journalists who 
were allowed to attend the previously mentioned "conference" in Jerusalem listened 
to R. Moss’ speech and then asked him about the sources of his “fantastic informa- 
tion." Moss then declared that it was standard practice to refuse to divulge a 
source. 


Later, the persons who worked out the propaganda scheme in regard to the Soviet 
Union's support of international terrorism tried to create the semblance of evidence 
by insinuating that Soviet weapons--Soviet-produced machine guns, hand guns and 
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bombs--were confiscated from arrested terrorists. Recently when I read some 
reports of this type, I recalled a forlorn little shop in Brussels, across the 
street from the Hotel Bedford, where I have stayed on occasion. The shop sells 
old army equipment from the U.S. quartermaster supply unit in Europe. For some 
reaso1., however, a Soviet-produced light machine gun that has obviously been 
around for quite a while is displayed in the window of the shop. What does this 
prove? Absolutely nothing. 


Others who attended the Jerusalem conference, including Moss, ask no questions. 
They do what they are told and do not worry about proof. 


But a person who occupies the top-level office of the secretary of state in the 
United States, a country which has a tremendous effect on international affairs, 
should take the trouble to back all of his statements up with facts. But what 
did we hear A, Haig say in response to the questions of newsmen who attended the 
press conference in regard to the "hand of Moscow directing international terror- 
ism"? His exact words were: "The absence of reljable information is a problem. 
The information must exist. We have to find it." 
There is no doubt that the campaign in regard to the "hand of Moscow" and "interna- 
tional terrorism" will produce a "boomerang effect," which is already gathering 
destructive force and will deal an even more perceptible blow to U.S. prestige 
than the defunct campaign "in defense of human rights." 
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NEW FIASCO OF TRADE POLICY FROM A POSITION OF STRENGTH 
Moscow SSHA: EKONOMIKA, POLITIKA, IDEOLOGIYA in Russian No 6, Jun 81 pp 52-55 
[Article by V. A. Yulin] 


[Text] History knows of many cases in which Washington has tried to exert pressure 
on the USSR and force it to make political concessions with the aid of trade block- 
ades or partial embargoes and various types of discriminatory measures and restric- 
tions. This policy has invariably failed. In the last 6 years alone, the United 
States imposed embargoes 4 times on the trade in certain goods with foreign states, 
and 3 of these embargoes were directed against the Soviet Union. One of the last 
repetitions of this nearsighted and futile policy was the series of discriminatory 
measures instituted by Washington at the beginning of 1980 for the unilateral 
curtailment of trade with the USSR; in particular, sales of American grain were 
restricted, shipments of materials containing phosphorus were banned and exports 

of machinery and equipment were sharply reduced. We should recall that the Carter 
Administration took this action in the hope of using trade to "punish" the Soviet 
Union for assisting democratic Afghanistan to repulse the intrigues of imperialism 
and foreign and domestic reactionary forces after the legitimate government of 

this country requested this assistance. 


Just as in the past, however, events conclusively proved that trade sanctions 
against the USSR quickly acquire a "boomerang effect" and strike at the United 
States’ own economic interests. 


Once again, Washington had to admit that the loud campaign of the trade boycott 
against the USSR did not produce the results anticipated in the United States. 

The Soviet Union continued to develop successfully. For example, even though 
weather conditions were unfavorable during 3 of the last 5 years (1976-1980), the 
Soviet agricultural product increased by an average of 9 percent a year in compar- 
ison to the preceding 5 years. The average annual grain yield reached 205 million 
tons for the first time, which was more than 23 million tons in excess of the 

same indicator for the Ninth Five-Year Plan. Washington's hope that the limita- 
tion of shipments of American fodder grain would undermine the fodder base of 
animal husbandry and reduce the herd of livestock in the Soviet Union did not come 
true either. By 1 January 1981 the total herd (on farms of all categories) 
numbered 115.5 million head. In other words, i° even grew slightly in 1980. 


Apparently, R. Reagan also realized that Carter's embargo policy was senseless and 
nearsighted. "The embargo did not actually have any effect on the Soviet Union," 
he said last summer during his campaign, and he promised the voters that he would 
lift the ban on sales of grain to the USSR if and when he was elected. 
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After he had been elected, however, Reagan was in no hurry to keep his promise. 
The new administration was "encouraged" to speed up the process of lifting the 
embargo by the increasingly loud demands of representatives of some farming, busi- 
ness and political circles, who insisted that the administration draw the proper 
conclusions from the failure of the grain embargo policy and put an end to it. 


In the beginning of 1981 a group of prominent senators and congressmen, Republicans 
and Democrats, spoke out against the embargo. For example, Senator L. Pressler 
(Republican, South Dakota) said that "the embargo is a dramatic example of our 
present policy.... In the first place, it has not served its purpose and has not 
led to the withdrawal of Soviet troops from Afghanistan. In the second place, we 
do not have sufficient evidence that it has harmed the USSR economy. In the third 
place, the embargo kept us from earning billions of dollars on the sale of American 
export goods, especially grain. In the fourth place, American farmers had to 

bear an unjustifiably large share of the burden when they lost the chance to sell 
their grain." 


Senator D. Pryor (Democrat, Arkansas) examined the results of the embargo and 
concluded that it "did not work." Senator J. McClure (Republican, Idaho) said 

that "outside from hurting the American farmer, the embargo had no effect." South 
Dakota Congressman T. Daschle said that “the American farmers, who constitute only 
2.8 percent of our population, were hardest hit by the embargo due to the instabil- 
ity of market conditions and the lowering of prices.... It is stupid to conscious- 
ly make use of a strategy which does not work and which places an economic burden 
on the group that is least able to bear the increasing weight of economic loss." 


According to the calculations of the National Farm Bureau, which were cited by 
Republican R. Jepsen when he spoke in the Senate, the total losses suffered by 
farmers as a result of the falling price of grain in the 1979/80 agricultural year, 
when the embargo went into effect, amount to approximately 1.8 billion dollars. 
"The State of Iowa," R. Jepsen, stressed, "was hit hardest. But all American 
farmers were victimized by this. The aftereffects of the embargo were catastrophic 
for the American farmer." Republican Senator J. Abdnor from South Dakota believes 
that "it was not just the farmers in the United States, but all American taxpayers, 
who suffered from the embargo." According to his calculations, the embargo cost 
the U.S. Government 3 billion dollars and the cost will continue to rise if the 
embargo is not lifted (this cost is being paid mainly by the average taxpayer-- 

V. Yu.). The embargo, he said, was a mistake in 1980 and it "is an even bigger 
mistake today because we have had an entire year to assess this measure and we 
have seen that it is useless." 


The Democratic senator from Illinois, A. Dixon, said that the embargo was and is 
a bad government policy in general for a number of reasons: It strengthens the 
common belief that the United States is an impulsive and unreliable supplier of 
goods and services. As a result, various countries are only purchasing food and 
other commodities from the United States in an emergency. An embargo or even the 
possibility of an embargo can make it even more difficult for our farmers to 
withstand increasing foreign competition. An embargo can also have a negative ef- 
fect on the U.S. balance of payments. It weakens the position of the dollar, 
which is already under serious pressure. An embargo requires taxes and Treasury 
loans for its financing. In short, the economic price of an embargo includes 
inflation, economic stagnation and unemployment. 
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It is clear that the embargo has been much more of an economic problem to the 
United States than to the Soviet Union, stressed Congressman J. Jeffries. The 
embargo has become a "form of masochism, in which the United States is torturing 
itself by wounding its own economy," Republican Senator C. Grassley remarked, and 
then added: "Using the grain embargo against the USSR is just like using a pea-~ 
shooter against an elephant." 


As a result of the debates, on 25 March the American Senate passed a resolution 
by a majority vote, recommending that the President lift the embargo. 


Leading farmers’ organizations in the United States played an active role in the 
campaign against the embargo. On 14 January, even before the inauguration of the 
new President (on 20 January), the largest of these organizations, the American 
Farm Bureau Federation, with 3.2 million members, addressed an appeal to R. Reagan, 
asking him to act on his campaign promises without delay and lift the embargo on 
sales of grain to the USSR. The president of the federation, R. Delano, asked 

that "this matter be regarded as a primary concern" by the new administration. A 
similar demand was made by the Association of Soybean Producers, which unites more 
than half a million farming enterprises. According to its calculations, the losses 
incurred by American soybean exporters as a result of the embargo totaled around 
500 million dollars. The organization's president, F. Ray, stressed that the 
government must take steps to normalize economic cooperation with the USSR because 
this is in the vital interest of both countries and the interest of peace. 


In March the president of another society, the National Association of Wheat 
Growers, J. Billington, sent a letter to Ronald Reagan, emphasizing that 
Washington's "ineffective policy" had reorganized the structure of the interna- 
tional grain trade and had allowed the United States’ rivals to take its place in 
the Soviet market. "Countries like Canada, Argentina and Australia" he said, "are 
planting more wheat and would try to hold on to their larger share of trade in the 
Soviet market in the future." 


Under these conditions, Reagan's continuous procrastination in acting on his cam- 
paign promise to cancel the embargo damaged his reputation, particularly in farming 
circles. 


Serious complications which arose in the relations between the United States and 
its rivals also motivated Washington to lift the embargo on grain exports. By 
forcing other Western countries to join it in restricting the grain trade with the 
USSR, the United States expected to undermine their commercial operations in the 
Soviet market and thereby inflict direct injury on them. Canada, Australia and 
the £).C countries understood Washington's maneuver perfectly and categorically 
refused to support U.S. policy in this area. They simply promised Washington that 
their shipments of grain to the USSR would not be in excess of the “usual and 
traditional" quantities. Furthermore, this promise was made in exchange for the 
United States’ pledge to refrain from selling its surplus grain, accumulated as a 
result of the unilateral cancellation of contracts for sales of grain to the USSR, 
in the traditional markets of other Western exporting countries. 


Without concealing their satisfaction with the United States’ self-isolation from 
the Soviet market, its rivals took advantage of the situation to expand sales of 
grain to the Soviet Union. For this purpose, they used the record level of past 
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years to signify the “usual and traditional" quantities of grain shipments. Fur- 
thermore, as far as Canada and Australia were concerned, the signing of a grain 
trade agreement in October 1980 by the United States and China gave Ottawa and 
Canberra an excuse to officially dissociate themselves from the American embargo 
policy on the grounds that the United States had broken its pledge to refrain from 
selling surplus grain in the traditional sales markets for Canadian and Australian 
wheat, as China is one of these traditional markets. The Commission of the 
European Communities, the executive organ of the EEC, followed Canada and 
Australia in canceling the restrictions on sales of grain to the USSR that had 
been instituted under U.S. pressure. 


After realizing that Carter's venture would earn the United States neither economic 
nor political dividends and, to the contrary, was harming its economy and interna- 
tional prestige, the Reagan Administration announced the cancellation of restric- 
tions on sales of grain and then on shipments of materials containing phosphorus 

to the Soviet Union at the end of April 1981. 


The administration did not cease its attempts to intimidate the Soviet Union with 
the threat of economic and trade boycotts, however. Literally a day after the 
embargo had been lifted, Secretary of State A. Haig threatened not only a new em- 
bargo on the grain trade, but also the complete curtailment of trade relations 
with the Soviet Union, using the events in Poland as an excuse and overtly inter- 
fering in the ally relationship between the USSR and Poland. 


The time has come to realize that the Soviet Union has resolutely rejected, and 
will continue to reject, all attempts to negotiate with it "from a position of 
strength," regardless of whether the topic is trade or politics. Those who choose 
to disregard past experiences and present realities should recall what the founder 
of the Soviet State, V. I. Lenin, had to say about this: "We have dealt with 
enough threats, and they have been more serious than the threat of the merchant 
who is getting ready to slam the door.... And if it is your wish, esteemed repre- 
sentatives of the bourgeois states, to amuse yourselves and...notify the entire 
world: ‘We intend to put Russia to the test,' we would soon see who does it to 
whom. We have already been put to the test, and not with words, trade or rubles, 
but with cudgels."1 


Life proved to us long ago that the only possible basis for normal economic rela- 
tions between the USSR and the United States consists of the principles of equality 
and mutual benefit and the renunciation of the policy of trade discrimination. As 
L. I. Brezhnev said in his speech in Kiev on 9 May of this year, "now, more than 
ever before, there must be caution and discretion and, in addition to this, honest 
and bold efforts for the sake of agreement, for the sake of international trust." 
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‘1, V. I. Lenin, "Polnoye sobraniye sochineniy" [Complete Collected Works], Vol 45, 
pp 5-6. 
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ADMINISTRATION OIL PRICE DECONTROL 

Moscow SSHA: EKONOMIKA, POLITIKA, IDEOLOGIYA in Russian No 6, Jun 81 pp 55-61 
[Article by L. N. Karpov] 

[Not translated by JPRS] 

PHYSICIANS FOR PEACE 

Moscow SSHA: EKONOMIKA, POLITIKA, IDEOLOGIYA in Russian No 6, Jun 81 pp 61-64 
[Article by N. A. Dolgopolova] 


[Not translated by JPRS] 
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RECRUITING PROBLEMS IN THE U.S. ARMED FORCES 
Moscow SSHA: EKONOMIKA, POLITIKA, IDEOLOGIYA in Russian No 6, Jun 81 pp 64-71 
[Article by E. G. Grigor'yev] 


[Text] Ernest Hollinge, the Democratic senator from South Carolina, introduced a 
bill in the U.S. Senate to restore the draft. The already heated debate over the 
principles of armed services recruitment became even more intense. 


This debate began after the introduction of the compulsory registration of draft- 
age (18) youths on 2 July 1980. A large segment of the public opposed this regis- 
tration, viewing it as a step toward the restoration of compulsory military 
services, which was canceled in 1973, and as a synptom of the growing influence of 
militaristic groups. 


The unique history of the United States provides the key to understanding the 
peculiarities and urgency of this problem for millions of Americans. Americans 
never had to defend their territory against enemy invasion. For the first 150 
years of its existence, the United States did not need a draft, and the armed 
forces were made up of volunteers. The draft was first issued during World War I 
and then, after a 25-year interval, during World War II. The particular import- 
ance and urgency of this problem in today's American society stems from the fact 
that the expansion of the selective service system in the postwar years has in- 
variably heralded or accompanied aggressive action by American imperialism far 
beyond U.S. boundaries. The Americans first realized this connection at the begin- 
ning of the 1950's, at the time of the Korean war. This was followed by U.S. 
armed intervention in Lebanon, the Dominican Republic and, finally, the aggression 
against Vietnam. 


The draft has been the subject of a heated political struggle ever since the end 
of World War II. To some degree, it has reflected the objections of large segments 
of the population to the militaristic policy line. To reduce public opposition, 
the Selective Service Act was amended and several commissions were set up to in- 
vestigate the possibility of an exclusively volunteer army. In 1969 a lottery 
draft system was instituted: Only those whose date of birth and initials coin- 
cided with the numbers and letters drawn in the lottery were drafted. This 





l. For more detail, see Yu. V. Katasonov, "The Problem of Manpower in Washington's 
Military Policy," SSHA: EKONOMIKA, POLITIKA, IDEOLOGIYA, No 11, 1972; E. G. 
Grigor'yev, "The U.S. Armed Forces After the ‘Vietnam Syndrome,'" Ibid., No 7, 
1980--Editor's note. 
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guaranteed a sufficient number of armed services personnel, both draftees (prima- 
rily in the Army and Marine Corps) and voiuateers. Many young people who expected 
to be drafted went to recruitment centers on their own: They were given financial 
and other benefits, particularly the right to choose their military speciality. 
Before the escalation of the aggression in Vietnam, in the early 1970's, no more 
than 100,000 people were drafted each year. 


The mounting antiwar feelings during the final stage of the Vietnam war (feelings 
which were stimulated and even created by the war-related dramatic expansion of 
the draft) forced U.S. ruling circles to repeal the Selective Service Act. 
President Nixon set up a special commission, with former Secretary of Defense T. 
Gates as its chairman, which acknowledged that "a volunteer army will not under- 
mine national security" and "will have a beneficial effect on the military and on 
the rest of our society." In 1973 the draft was abolished. In the expectation of 
eventual recruitment difficulties, the total number of armed services personnel 
was reduced from 2.7 million in 1971 to 2 million, with a significant increase in 
the number of civilian personnel employed by the armed forces and broader opportu- 
nities for women. 


Several factors are being used to explain the need to restore the draft in the 
United States. The most serious factor is the projected sharp reduction in the 
number of youths reaching the age of 18. Whereas in 1978 there were 2.14 million 
of these in the United States, by the end of the 1980's there will be only 1.7 
million, and the figure will drop to 1.6 million between the beginning of the 
1990's and the end of the century. Each year the armed forces are augmented by 
approximately 400,000 new volunteers; in 1980 there were 389,900. Considering the 
fact that in the liast 8 years the hiring quotas have only been filled once, in 
1980, after the institution of compulsory registration for draft-age youth and at 
a time of perceptibly worse economic conditions, the sharp reduction in the draft- 
age segment of the population is creating doubts in Washington regarding the pos- 
sibility of guaranteeing the necessary number of volunteers. As AIR FORCE MAGAZINE 
reported in January 1981, by the mid-1980's the maintenance of the armed forces 

at their present size will necessitate the enlistment of 1 out of every 3 18-year- 
olds, and if reserve and National Guard requirements are taken into account, it 
will necessitate the enlistment of 1 out of every 2. 


The end of the draft and the increased financial incentives for volunteer recruits 
save rise to many problems and considerably influenced the social and qualitative 
composition of new recruits and, consequently, of military personnel in general. 


The pay scales and benefits offered to military personnel appeal primarily to 
young veople who have suffered financial need and deprivation. According to U.S. 
NEWS AN WORLD REPORT, “recruits usually come from the poorest and least educated 
strata of American society. Many of them are poor young Chicanos, poor whites 
from the South and poot blacks from urban ghettos." Therefore, the burden of 
military service and the danger of dying in military ventures in various parts of 
the world is being borne mainly by underprivileged youths, who are also the first 
to be sent into battle if the need should arise for mobilization after they have 
completed their military service. In an article in the 15 December 1980 issue of 
ARMY TIMES, Professor C. Moskos aptly remarked: "No one is saying that the compo- 
sition of privates and sergeants should coincide precisely with the social composi- 
tion of the entire society, but we should wonder what kind of society exempts its 
privileged members from service in their own armed forces." 
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Judging by American data, the move to an exclusively volunteer army lowered the 
educational level of new recruits. There are much fewer with a higher education. 
College graduates, who represented 17 percent of the draftees in 1964, now con- 
stitute only 3.2 percent. Only 276 of the 339,678 new army recruits in 1980 had 
college degrees, and only 25 of them chose line duty. The percentage of persons 
with a secondary education (68 percent in 1980) remained approximately the same, 
but there are more soldiers who graduated from high school with low marks. There 
has been a noticeable increase in the percentage of recruits with a partial sec- 
condary education (from 28 percent to 41.4 percent, although the nationwide 
figure for youths of 18 and 19 is only 26 percent). 


Heavily stressing the drop in the educational level of recruits, the supporters 

of the draft have tried to conceal the fact that this mainly applies to grounc 
troops, where many jobs do not require a good educational background. Air force 
and navy recruits are primarily persons with a secondary education (83 percent and 
75 percent respectively in 1980). Besides this, considering the significant drop- 
out rate during the first term of contracted service, the educational level of 
military personnel in general is much higher than that of new recruits. Persons 
with a partial secondary education are twice as likely to resign as high school 
graduates (40 percent and 20 percent respectively). 


The mental capabilities of new recruits are now closer to the average. Less than 
30 percent of the recruits are in the lowest, fourth category of mental ability. 
This has been achieved through relatively strict recruitment requirements. Even 
at the time of the chronic shortage of volunteers in 1978, for example, one out of 
every four applicants was refused on the basis of low test scores. 


The racial composition of military personnel has changed considerably in recent 
years. Just before the move to a volunteer army, the total number of blacks in 
the armed forces was not supposed to exceed 15 percent, and the number of blacks 
in the army was not to exceed 19 percent. In 1980, however, 22 percent of all 
recruits were black (in 1979 the figure was even 26 percent). In comparison to 
1964, the percentage of black officers more than doubled and reached 6.8 percent, 
the percentage of privates and sergeants almost tripled (32.2 percent) and it 
increased from 4-fold to 6-fold in some sergeant-rank categories. The number of 
black recruits with a secondary education rose to 65 percent. The lower ranks 
of today's American Army are the only part of American society where the educa- 
tional level of blacks is higher than the level of whites. According to the ARMY 
TIMES, "the volunteer army gets the best blacks and the worse whites." The per- 
centage of blacks in combat units is particularly high (45-50 percent or higher). 


Despite the distinct tendency toward later marriages in the United States, after 
the draft was abolished the armed forces contained many more married men, who have 
more privileges than bachelors and do not have to live in barracks. The proportion 
of married men among young privates and sergeants has doubled and has reached 45 
percent. 


One of the reasons for the move to a volunteer army was the belief that the longer 
terms of service (draftees serve 2 years but volunteers serve at least 3, and 
usually 4) would reduce personnel turnover and raise the level of professional 
training. But the end of the draft and the extremely simple resignation and dis- 
missal procedures have had the opposite effect. According to a December 1980 
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iseve of the ARMY TIMES, since 1973 more than 600,000 people, or almost 1 out of 
every 3 privates and sergeants, have left the army for various reasons before 
their contracts were up. The supporters of the draft are taking every opportunity 
to uge this fact to substantiate the need for a return to mixed recruitment prac- 
tices, although the high drop-out rate is primarily a result of the military com- 
mand's desire to improve the qualitative features of personnel. 


Many leave the military because they become disillusioned with it and because the 
realities of military life do not agree with their preconceptions. As Professor 
C. Moskos remarked in the article mentioned above, “the peacetime draftee did not 
expect anything special from military service and therefore was not troubled by 
disillusionment. On the contrary, he often...found his army service to be useful. 
Now that all recruits are volunteers, a constant topic of discussion in the army 
is the personal benefit of military life--that is, what the service can give the 
recruit in the way of civilian job training. There is the insurmountable problem 
that many military specialties, particularly in combat units, are useless in 
civilian life.' For this reason, even among those who stay in the army until their 
first contract ‘s up, two out of five say that they would not have gone into the 
armed ‘orces if they had “known what it meant from the very beginning.” As a 
result, since 1976 less chan a fourth have reenlisted for a second term (in 1979 
less than 10 percent stuyed in the Marine Corps and less than 20 percent stayed 
in the Air Force). 


The acute shortage of sergeants is discussed frequently in the American press. Ac- 
cording to U.S. NEWS AND WORLD REPORT, sergeants “are leaving the service by the 
thousands, complaining about the low pay, frequent transfers and difficult condi- 
tions of service."' There is a growing shortage of sergeants and specialists of 
the highest categories, a shortage which amounted to 74,000 men at the beginning 
of 1980. In recent years the percentage of persons reenlisting after their 

second tour of duty has constantly decreased (from 75 to 59 in the air force and 
from 64 to 45 in the navy). After the completion of their third tour of duty 
(approximately 11 years of service), less than 70 percent remain in the armed 
services (90 percent in the air force). 


The most frequently cited reason for this is the reduced financial and professional 
incentive to stay in the service. Although the sergeant's pay has been raised 
several times sod is now fairly high, its appeal has diminished. According to 

the ARMY TIMES, “at one time sergeants could compare their wages and income to 
those of their subordinates and feel privileged. Now they are witnessing the 
relative decline of their status in the armed forces, they compare their income 

to the income of civilians and feel deprived." In the 1960's the basic wage of a 
master sergeant with 26 years of service was 7 times as high as the pay of a young 
recruit, but now this difference has been cut in half. 


Conflicting opinions have been voiced in regard to the influence of financial 
incentives on recruitment. The prevailing opinion is that the servicemen's pay 
wiil have to be increased even more in order to attract recruits and to keep the 
necessary specialists in the armed forces, although the real income of junior 
sergeants and privates is 3 times as high as when the draft was in effect. The 
latest raise in the serviceman's pay (by almost 12 percent) was on 1 October 1980; 
another raise of 5.4 percent will go into effect on 1 July of this year. 
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However, C. Moskos feels that .inancial incentives, just as many other changes 
connected with the move to a volunteer army, are having an effect which is the op- 
posite of the one intended. The increased pay of the junior ranks and various 
improvements in the barracks lifestyle, intended to make service in the armed 
forces more appealing, he says, "cannot be appreciated by new recruits because 
they did not have to experience past conditions.... The income of young soldiers 
has undermined the foundation of barracks life and the feeling of camaraderie 

in subunits." 


The American press has expressed alarm over the recent abandonment of some tradi- 
tional facets of military training. According to the WASHINGTON STAR, “in par- 
ticular, there are no more close-cropped haircuts, the stress created by the 
drill sergeant's verbal or physical abuse has diminished, there are no rules 
against moustaches and the ban on conversation in the mess hall has been lifted. 
They have even discarded the belief that the character of the new recruit who 
comes to the training camp must be broken and reshaped. Even the requirements 
regarding compulsory shoeshines and floor-mopings are disappearing." The decisive 
factor in the service is now money, and this, combined with the considerable 
reduced regulating influence of military traditions, is having a demoralizing ef- 
fect on personnel. 


The decline of professional interest in the service is largely due to the vast 
difference between the approach of today's new recruits and the approach of the 
draftees and volunteers of the selective service era. There is a great deal of 
friction between the young soldiers who have found a temporary refuge in the 
armed forces and the old soldiers with a vital interest in a long military career. 
A sociological study conducted by research associates from an American Army 
research institute states: "The worst thing one soldier can call another is a 
‘lifer.’ The ‘lifers' are left out of the mainstream of barracks life and are 
often regarded as the dregs.... Many young soldiers do not regard career army 
personnel, particuiarly sergeants, as commanders, but as comical ‘bootmakers' who 
would not be able to find a job outside the army. According to the prevailing 
opinion, the ‘lifer' is someone who is too stupid or lazy to make it in civilian 
life, which requires intelligence and ability." 


The reaction to this attitude has ranged from complete disregard for the needs and 
wishes of colleagues and subordinates to outright hostility. The tense atmosphere 
in military groups and the loss of self-esteem resulting from this kind of treat- 
ment by one's colleagues motivate many to leave the armed forces. 


Similar feelings are characteristic of junior officers. According to the 
WASHINGTON STAR, the percentage of officers in the army has decreased from 17 to 

1l percent in recent years, and “it has been increasingly difficult for the army 

to keep its experienced line commanders." Whereas 70 percent of the young officers 
in line unics agreed to reenlist in 1975, the figure had fallen to 44 percent by 
1979. The number of officers leaving the service after their first tour of duty 
doubled within 4 years. Even among the privileged West Point graduates, who are 
considered to be the "cream" of the officer corps, the number resigning after 

their first tour of duty rose from 10 percent in 1975 to 25 percent in 1978. 


One idea frequently expressed in the American press, particularly in the WASHINGTON 
STAR, is that "after 8 years vf experimentation the U.S. volunteer army is bending 
under the weight of increasing persconel, morale and command problems." 
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The military command and the political leaders of the nation have planned and 
carried out several measures to restrict or eliminate factors having a negative 
effect on the quality and size of the volunteer army. For example, with a view 
to the predicted growth of unemployment among youth and the coercive strength of 
the compulsory registration of 18- and 19-year-olds, plans for 1981 call for the 
recruitment of 75,000 men and 21,000 women with a secondary education, and this 
will reduce the number of recruits of lower mental capacity. If recruitment 
quotas are not met, the persons who were disqualified on the basis of test scores 
will be considered for possible enlistment in the future. In order to make some 
line specialties with the most acute shortage of manpower more appealing to young 
people, larger reenlistment bonuses have been instituted. 


Steps have been taken to increase the percentage of noncommissioned officers. For 
this purpose, the age requirement for some ranks have been lowered, the number of 
groups receiving a pension after 20 years of service has been increased and other 
benefits have been planned to heighten incentives for reenlistment. 


To strengthen the stability of subunits, exclude the possibility of personnel 
transfcrs and raise morale, soldiers will spend their entire tour of duty, regard- 
less of its length, in a single unit. 


A group of monopolies has suggested the creation of a voluntary fund for the pay- 

ment of monthly bonuses in the amount of 100 dollars to high school graduates who 

express a desire to serve in military jobs with the most acute manpower shortages, 
75 dollars to persons who enter special fields that are also needed for industry, 

and 50 dollars to all other high school graduates who enlist in the armed forces. 

Pians also call for the organization of job placement services for all discharged 

military personnel. 


All of these recruitment problems and, what is most important, the Pentagon's 
escalation of militarism explain why public opinion has been systematically pre- 
pared in recent years for the possible restoration of the draft. To substantiate 
this need, the Pentagon and the mass media are presenting an obviously tendentious 
and exaggerated picture of the difficulties arising from the move to an exclusively 
volunteer army. The search for various ways of influencing youth to guarantee a 
sufficient number of young people who are truly fit for service has not stopped 
either. Ina". S. NEWS AND WORLD REPORT interview, published in May of last year, 
former Army Chief of Staff Westmoreland unequivocally declared: "We need, I would 
say, a zero draft. The draft should remain on paper as a stimulus, prompting 
people to join the regular armed forces and the reserves." 


This role was also played by the compulsory registration instituted on 2 July 1980. 
Aiong with other factors, it guaranteed the fulfillment of recruitment quotas for 
the first time since the compulsory draft ended. This was used as a kind of 
litmus paper to test public reaction to the possible restoration of the draft; it 
also served as an important step in the Pentagon's long-cherished plans for mixed 
recruitment practices. 


Following the registration of draft-age youth, the Pentagon began to make technical 
preparations for selective service. For example, during the course of a special 
exercise, 35,000 of the registered youths were chosen by lottery as candidates for 
the draft and many of them received draft notices. All of this reminded the 
American public of the state of affairs in the nation at the time of the Vietnam 
venture and aroused protest. 
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As Professor C. Moskos admits, "the draft will not work unless there is national 
recognition of the need for it, particularly among the young people it will 
affect. This recognition does not now exist." The INTERNATIONAL HERALD TRIBUNE 
reported that "neither the tense situation in the Persian Gulf zone and South 
Asia nor the arguments that have been cited have aroused the necessarv feelings 
in favor of registration and in favor of the draft." A Gallup poll showed that 
only 38 percent of the younger generation does not object to the restoration of 
peacetime selective service U.S. NEWS AND WORLD REPORT noted last August. 


The negative attitude toward registration is attested to by the mass demonstrations 
for its abolition and by the significant percentage of youths who refuse to 
register. For example, in 1980 only 56 percent of the draft-age youths in Atlanta 
registered, 66 percent in Seattle and 65 percent in Boston. According to som: 
estimates, last year one out of every four youths born in 1960 and 1961 evaded 
registration. This year 472,000 young people failed to register, and the total 
number registered was 6 percent lower than last year's figure. 


As speakers at protest rallies pointed out, there is no need for registration 
unless there are plans for a draft, and there is no need for a draft unless there 
are plans for war. This is the reason for the American public's negative feelings 
about the Pentagon's military preparations, particularly in the area of armed 
forces recruitment. 
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CONCENTRATION AND MONOPOLIZATION IN MEDICAL CARE 
Moscow SSHA: EKONOMIKA, POLITIKA, IDEOLOGIYA in Russian No 6, Jun 81 pp 72-80 
{Article by I. M. Sheyman] 


[Not translated by JPRS] 
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THE TURN IN U.S. LATIN AMERICAN POLICY 
Moscow SSHA: EKONOMIKA, POLITIKA, IDEOLOGIYA in Russian No 6, Jun 81 pp 81-83 
[Article by Ye. V. Mityayeva] 


[Text] The U.S. press has recently been filled with discussions about U.S. policy 
in Latin America: The results of the Carter Administration's line are being summed 
up and the prospects for Washington's relations with the countries in this region 
under President Reagan are being examined. 


The prevailing opinion in the pages of the press is that changes in inter-American 
relations are inevitable. "Nowhere will U.S. policy change so dramatically and 
radically under the Reagan Administration as in Latin America,"1 NEWSWEEK magazine 
predicted at the end of 1980. 


Predictions of this kind are based on the deterioration, noted by American re- 
searchers, in Washington's positions in the Western Hemisphere in recent years 
with the simultaneous augmentation of the importance of Latin American countries 
to the United States. "At the beginning of the 1980's U.S. interests in Latin 
America grew more than ever before while the American Government's traditional 
means of influencing the region became much less effective," said A. Stepan, the 
author of "The U.S. and Latin America: Vital Interests and the Instruments of 
Power," an article published in FOREIGN AFFAIRS. 


American authors stress that 80 percent of U.S. exports to the developing countries 
go to the states of Latin America, that 18 percent of all American private capital 
investments abroad are situated in these states, and that these states provide U.S. 
industry with several necessary raw materials. In connection with this, Margaret 
Hayes concludes that “the economic prosperity of the United States is closely con- 
nected with the economic development of Latin America" in an article, “Security 

to the South: U.S. Interests in Latin America," she wrote for INTERNATIONAL 
SECURITY magazine. > 


The article also contains an extremely high appraisal of the international po- 
litical significance acquired by the Latin American countries. Relations between 
the United States and other countries in the Western Hemisphere, according to 
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M. Hayes, are having a significant effect on the "East-West balance of power" and 
on "the regulation of North-South conflicts." Latin America is striving, however, 
for complete freedom from U.S. patronage and wants to conduct an independent 
foreign policy. The past U.S. claims to "exclusive rights in the hemisphere," the 
author remarks, no longer correspond to reality: The foreign relations of the 
countries of this continent are becoming increasingly diverse. As a result of 
international detente, Latin America "no longer views the communist countries as 
a source of danger, but are regarding them from the standpoint of economic possi- 
bilities"; the movement for non-alignment is reducing the developing countries’ 
dependence on the United States, M. Hayes has to admit. 


American researchers have differing views on Latin America's role in safeguarding 
U.S. securfty. The prevailing view is that the continent is of considerable 
interest to the United States from the military standpoint as well. Many authors 
of magazine articles (for example, the aforementioned A. Stepan and M. Hayes) 
admit the "critical" significance of shipments of some raw materials from the coun- 
tries of this continent to the American defense industry. The United States is 
also extremely worried about the possibility that anti-imperialist governments 
might spring up in neighboring states and about the prospect of "unfriendly 
regimes" in direct proximity to the United States, in its former "backyard." As 
M. Hayes stresses in the article mentioned above, one element of the U.S. security 
doctrine is the premise that the United States' neighbors should be "politically 
stable pro-American governments." 


The American press has had much to say about the results of President Carter's 
Latin American policy, and its assessments of this policy are quite contradictory. 
Those who support this policy maintain that its basic principles should be retained.4 


Some authors support Carter's ideas in general but feel that these ideas were not 
implemented effectively enough. For example, A. Stepan says that the slogan of 
“human rights protection" is consistent with American “interests and values" and 
asserts that the actual strengthening of democracy would require more effective 
measures, such as U.S. assistance in the creation of a "new economic order," which 
would promote the development of the countries to the south. > 


Some articles in U.S. periodicals take an extremely negative view of the results 
of the Carter Administration's policy in Latin America, particularly in Central 
America and the Caribbean. For example, the WASHINGTON QUARTERLY contained two 
articles on this subject in the second half of 1980. One of them was written 

by former CIA employee C. Di Giovanni and businessman A. Cruger,® and the other 
was written by these same authors and R. Fontaine, one of the most prominent U.S. 
experts on Latin America. / They criticize Carter's policy from a position far on 
the right and accuse him of “allowing Cuban and Soviet influence to grow" in the 
Western Hemisphere. 


The Reagan Administration, judging by its first statements, will substantially 
revise Washington's approach to Latin America. Most American observers believe 
that the “human rights protection" slogan wij be relegated to a place of lesser 
importance. According to NEWSWEEK magazine,” the Republican Administration will 
strive for stronger ties with conservative regimes in Latin America in order to 
"correct" the situation in the region. Reagan has his own interpretation of 
“human rights," and it is an interpretation which is consistent with the campaign 
“for struggle against terrorism." According to NEWSWEEK, Reagan's supporters 
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believe that demands for the observance of human rights should not be issued only 
to governments, because this supposedly leads to the unfair condemnation of the 
governments that are "attempting to suppress terrorism or partisan activity.” It 
is precisely all of the people the current U.S. President calls "terrorists" (this 
primarily applies to forces fighting for the overthrow of repressive dictatorships 
in their own countries--Ye. M.) who are being accused of violating human rights. 

In Latin America this concept is completely consistent with the desire to strengthen 
reactionary pro-American regimes. 


The Republican Administration's position could have its more perceptible effect on 
the states of Central America and the Caribbean--zones which Washington regards as 
more important from the standpoint of U.S. security. It is here, the press be- 
lieves, that "Reagan's Latin American policy will actually be put to the test."9 


Evidence of the present administration's support of conservative regimes, in the 
opinion of American political analysts, can be seen in the warm reception Reagan 
gave to the new prime minister of Jamaica, E. Seaga, succeeding M. Manley, who took 
an anti-imperialist stand. Seaga was the first foreign guest in the White House 
after Reagan moved in. As the WASHINGTON POST underscored, Seaga holds the same 
views as the American President. This is why people in Washington started to say 
that "Jamaica needs immediate assistance."19 Now this country, the American press 
feels, can expect loans from the United States and the International Monetary 

Fund, which stopped helping the Manley Government at the beginning of 1980. 


The U.S. press has had much to say about events in El Salvador. The articles 
"Foreign Policy Emerges" and "Reagan Draws the Line," printed in NEWSWEEK in 

March 1981, suggest that the Republican Administration regards El Salvador as a 
suitable arena to test its own “tough anti-Soviet line” and hopes to demonstrate 
its effectiveness here.11 The articles also say, however, that the Reagan Admin- 
istration is underestimating the danger that El Salvador might become a "Spanish- 
speaking Vietnam." At the same time, Di Giovanni and Cruger assert in the 
abovementioned WASHINGTON QUARTERLY article that "the communists are advancing" 

in Central America and that "the main thing is to stop them...before U.S. interests 
are hurt even more." 


The same authors have used the pages of newspapers and magazines to propagandize 

a “tough line" in relations with "unfriendly" Latin American countries, especially 
Nicaragua, and have openly discussed the advisability of overthrowing the 
Sandinista leadership. "The present government of Nicaragua is obviously hostile 
to the interests of the Western Hemisphere (that is, the United States--Ye. M.), 
and this government should be eliminated before it hae completely consolidated its 
authority,” C. Di Giovanni and A. Cruger frankly say. 3 


As for Cuba, the Reagan Administration will conduct a tougher line toward it, ac- 
cording to U.S. NEWS AND WORLD REPORT, and will try to "make it pay" for its al- 
liance with the ussr.14 


Many newspapers and magazines have singled out the topic of U.S.-Mexican relations 
for special consideration and have noted the growing U.S. interest in strengthening 
these relations. American authors feel that closer relations with Mexico are of 
considerable interest to the United States, primarily because of Mexican 011. 1° 
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This is why Reagan visited Mexico and spoke with L. Portillo even before his inau- 
guration. This fact is underscored by J. Harsch in an article, "What Happens 

When Poor Relatives Strike Oil," he wrote for the CHRISTIAN SCIENCE MONITOR. 16 He 
says in the article that it is not only the prospect of larger oil purchases from 
Mexico that is important to the United States, but also Mexico's prestige in 

Latin America. According to Harsch, nothing could facilitate U.S. relations with 
the Latin American countries more than .ne Mexican Government's support of 
Washington policy. 


Although the Reagan Administration is still working out its policy toward Latin 
America, it is already clear that the initiators of this policy are relying on 
Washington's traditional allies, the repressive authoritarian regimes, and on a 
tough line in relations with "unfriendly" countries, although rhetoric about U.S. 
“support’’ of democracy on the continent is naturally also present. 


Even bourgeois authors admit that when the Republican Administration pursues its 
goals in Latin America it will have to consider the growing significance of the 
developing countries in the world, the desire of the Latin American states to be 
completely independent of Washington and their determination to defend their own 
interests. 
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HUMAN RELATIONS IN MANAGEMENT 
Moscow SSHA: EKONOMIKA, POLITIKA, IDEOLOGIYA in Russian No 6, Jun 81 pp 84-93 


[Second installment of abridgement by I. M. Vereshchagin, candidate of economic 
sciences, of the book "Human Relations in Management" by Samuel Deep, Glencoe 
Publishing Co., Inc., Encino, Collier Macmillan Publishers, London, 1978] 


[Not translated by JPRS] 


ENERGY MANAGEMENT IN RETAILING 
Moscow SSHA: EKONOMIKA, POLITIKA, IDEOLOGIYA in Russian No 6, Jun 81 pp 94-102 


[Article by A. D. Yakovich] 


[Not translated by JPRS] 


GRAIN QUALITY REGULATIONS 
Moscow SSHA: EKONOMIKA, POLITIKA, IDEOLOGIYA in Russian No 6, Jun 81 pp 103-110 


[Article by B. D. Klyukin] 


[Not translate’ by JPRS] 
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BOOK REVIEWS 
The American ‘New Right' 
Moscow SSHA: EKONOMIKA, POLITIKA, IDEOLOGIYA in Russian No 6, Jun 81 pp 111-113 


[Review by N. B. Pustokhina of the book "Thunder on the Right and the Politics of 
Resentment" by Alan Crowford, New York, Pantheon Books, 1980, XV + 381 pages] 


[Not translated by JPRS] 


Arms Transfers 
Moscow SSHA: EKONOMIKA, POLITIKA, IDEOLOGIYA in Russian No 6, Jun 81 pp 113-116 
[Review by M. I. Gerasev and V. F. Polyakov of the book "Arms Transfers and 


American Foreign Policy" edited by A. Pierre, New York, New York University Press, 
1979, ¥ + 331 pages] 


[Not translated by JPRS] 


Fish Marketing 
Moscow SSHA; EKONOMIKA, POLITIKA, IDEOLOGIYA in Russian No 6, Jun 81 p 116 
[Review by A. N. Mikheyev of the book "Developing Markets for Fish Not Traditionally 


Harvested by the United States; The Problems and the Federal Role" Report by the 
Comptroller General of the United States, Washington, 7 May 1980, V + 60 pages] 


[Not translated by JPP] 
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United States and Asian Conflicts 
Moscow SSHA: EKONOMIKA, POLITIKA, IDEOLOGIYA in Russian No 6, Jun 81 pp 116-117 


[Review by A. A. Arzumanov of the book "SShA i konflikty v stranakh Azii (70-ye 
gody XX v.)" by V. A. Kremenyuk, Moscow, Nauka, 1979, 222 pages] 


[Text] The author examines U.S. doctrine and policy in regard to conflict situa- | 
tions in Asia as a separate field of Washington's foreign policy activity. His 

direct analysis of U.S. "conflict" policy in various parts of the Asian continent 

gives the author some idea of the general features of Washington's crises behavior. 

It was one of the facets of the "balance of power" strategy. A few years ago 

the United States tried to take advantage of tension on the Sino-Soviet border 

and simultaneously alleviate the crisis over Taiwan, giving Beijing a chance to 

feel that it had a "free hand" on its northern borders and, at the end of the 

1970's, on its southern borders as well. At the same time, Washington tried to 

escalate the crisis on the Korean peninsula. 


American policy toward conflict situations in Southeast Asia underwent dramatic 
changes in the first half of the 1970's. This was partially due to the military 
defeat suffered by Washington in Indochina. By the second half of the 1970's, 
however, U.S. ruling circles raised the question of revenge. Although they couli 
not even consider the possibility of a new "limited" war, the danger of new "shcrt- 
term aggressive attacks on Asian states was still present. Besides this, efforts 
were made to fuel local intragovernmental and intergovernmental conflicts and to 
take advantage of the atmosphere of political instability in the region. American 
policy in South Asia was similar in character. 

"Consequently, we have sufficient grounds to say," the author concludes, "that 
U.S. ‘conflict’ policy was made and carried out throughout the 1970's as a means 
of posing a new threat to the Asian people and countries. It is only part of 

the general U.S. policy line of safeguarding the positions of American imperialism 
in this part of the world by playing off one Asian country against another and by 
gambling on the conflicts between these countries" (p 199). 


American ‘Partnership’ Policy in East Asia 
Moscow SSHA: EKONOMIKA, POLITIKA, IDEOLOGIYA in Russian No 6, Jun 81, pp 117-118 


[Review by V. P. Lukin of the book “Amerikanskaya politika ‘'partnerstva' v 
vostochnoaziatskom regione" by A. V. Krutskikh, Moscow, Mezhdunarodnyye otnosheniya, 
1530, 200 pages] 


[Text] In the view of the most prominent representatives of American foreign 
policy thinking, East Asia has always been one of the central regions of U.S. ex- 
pansionist activity. Regional events here are closely connected with Washington's 
major global strategic plans. This is why the subject of this review is so impor- 
tant and timely. 


For the first time in our scientific literature, one of the main aspects of 
American foreign policy strategy is examined in detail and in depth--the strategy 
of coalition and alliance, as it applies to East Asia and the Pacific Zone. One 
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of the book's definite strong points is that it is analytical rather than de- 
scriptive. The chapter which discusses the essence of the American "partnership" 
policy is particularly interesting in this connection. The theoretical basis of 
U.S. coalition policy is analyzed in depth in this chapter. The author demon- 
strates that the so-called concept of "political realism," which dates back to 
the time of the "founding fathers," lies at the basis of American foreign policy 
in general and the alliance policy in particular. Setting forth the basic 
premises of "political realism," A. V. Krutskikh cogently relates them to 
Washington's actual efforts to create multilateral and bilateral alliances in 

the postwar period. 


The analysis of American ideas about the “preventive role" of pacts is extremely 
interesting. In essence, these ideas concern the possibility of the timely seas- 
sessment of an adversary's strength during the course of struggle in the interna- 
tional arena. According to the supporters of these ideas, this could prevent 
impulsive or aggressive action by the enemy and reduce the risk of the disruption 
of the existing “balance of power." "Military and political alliances, according 
to the advocates of these ideas, ‘are the clearest indicator of the actual align- 
ment of forces in the world, political litmus paper which helps to determine who 
is allied with whom and how resolute the allies’ intentions and actions might be" 
(pp 25-26). 


The author's discussion of the place and role of coalition policy in the concept 
of "political realism" is also quite pertinent because it provides a better under- 
standing of the reasons for the truly cretinous obsession with alliances that 
seized American ruling circles in the 1950's and 1960's and has cropped up again 
from time to time. For the average foreign policy official in Washington, the 
emphasis on alliances is not so much the result of an analysis of the objective 
situation in a particular region and an attempt to determine the optimal U.S. 
"national interest" within the context of this situation, as it is a sign of 
stereotypical thinking which has become firmly entrenched in the minds of U.S. 
military strategists, “springing” out each time a new foreign policy incident 
requires a response. 


The author also provides the reader with a clear understanding of the basic prem- 
ises of American coalition strategy, which are only slightly vulnerable to various 
kinds of temporary changes, and demonstrates how American ruling circles have 

been guided by cynical considerations in their decisions on the overall expediency 
of creating a system of alliances aimed against socialism and the national libera- 
tion movements. 


At a time when the imperialist states are making a new effort to strengthen their 
anti-Soviet coalition policy in East Asia (the plan for the so-called Pacific 
community is sufficient proof), A. V. Krutskikh's book seems particularly 
pertinent. 
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The Pentagon's Ovtposts 
Moscow SSHA: EKONOMIKA, POLITIKA, IDEOLOGIYA in Russian No 6, Jun 81 p 118 


[Revicw by A. Ya. Makarov of the book "Forposty Pentagona” by T. K. Belashchenko, 
Moscow, Voyenizdat, 1980, 127 pages] 


[Text] The author of this work analyzes the so-called "base strategy" of American 
imperialism, which refers to the establishment of U.S. military bases in countries 
close to the borders of socialist states. 

"The base strategy," the author remarks, “is an important element of American impe- 
rialism's entire reactionary policy, it is intended to work against the policy of 
international detente and .t is directed primarily against the Soviet Union and 
other countries of the socialist community" (p 7). With the aid of extensive 
factual material, the author demonstrates the complete lack of basis for the state- 
ments of aggressive U.S. and NATO circles that the "base strategy" is exclusively 
defensive in character and is supposedly a “response to the dangerous military 
preparstions” of the Soviet Union and a reaction to the "growing Soviet military 
presence" (p 30). 


The global network of NATO military bases with the troops and airborne and naval 
forces stationed on these bases, their support points and their espionage centers 
are nothing other than an aggressive weapon and a means of consolidating imperial- 
ism's dominant position in regions of political, economic and strategic importance. 
The author conclusively proves that it is being used by the United States to dic- 
tate its terms to weaker partners and to conduct an economic policy benefiting 

U.S. monopolies (p 21). 


Much of the book i: devoted to a discussion of the ways in which the United States 
is improving its network of military bases abroad and creating a global communica- 
tions and warning system and a system for the tactical orientation of missile- 
carrying nuclear submarines, strategic aviation and other offensive means of warfare. 


World Economic Problems: Settlement Prospects 
Moscow SSHA: "=KONOMIKA, POLITIKA, IDEOLOGIYA in Russian No 6, Jun 81 p 119 


[Review by G. S. Khozin of t. book “Mirovyye ekonomicheskiye problemy: perspektivy 
resheniya” by A. K. Subbotin, Moscow, Mezhdunarodnyye otnosheniya, 1980, 240 pages] 


[Text] The book being reviewed is the first major work by a Soviet researcher 
about the economic aspects of today's global problems. 


One long and extremely informative section of the book contains an analysis of the 
U.S. approach to global problems. The views of Washington officials and of large 
corporations on ecological, food, energy and raw material problems, on space re- 
search and on the development of the resources of the world ocean are quite similar. 
In all of these areas the United States is striving for the technical potential to 
attach other states to itself and force them to accept unequal forms and methods 

of cooperation in the use of American technology. 
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The author cogently shows that only equal and mutually beneficial cooperation, 
which would be possible under the favorable conditions of detente and a sharp de- 
crease in expenditures on weapons, can be truly effective in the resolution of 
today's global problems. In the more distant future, the author stresses, the 
elimination of the very causes of global problems and the factors exacerbating 
them will necessitate the establishment of control over the activities of large 


national and international corporations and an eventual transition to a higher 
level of social organization. 
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UNITED STATES HEALTH SERVICES 
Moscow SSHA: EKONOMIKA, POLITIKA, IDEOLOGIYA in Russian No 6, Jun 81 pp 120-127 


[Article by M. I. Khalyapin] 


[Not translated by JPRS] 


COPYRIGHT: Izdatel'’stvo "Nauka", "SShA - ekonomika, politika, ideologiya", 1981 
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